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‘Organic Farming Is easier, 


faster, more profitable 


Full decomposition and conversion to humus of organic materials can be grea 
accelerated. Much depends upon a high degree of pulverization in your gr 
manure and natural fertilizers. The finer the pulverization—the faster Natu 
works to give you more profitable yields. 

Such materials are most quickly decomposed when they are incorporated wi 
complete uniformity throughout the seed-bed to the full tillage depth—especial 
when the soil is thoroughly aerated. 


Those are some of the benefits the SEAMAN TILLIT gives you. The fine pulvd 
zation and the uniform mixture with the soil that you obtain with the SEAM: 
TILLIT, generally in only one trip, is virtually impossible with conventio 
equipment, even with many hours of work. And the rotary action of the till 
tines brings and abundance of air into the seed-bed. 





Less work, less time and greater income—when you farm—organically—with 
low-cost TILLIT. Order your TILLIT—today. 


LEARN MORE ABOUT SEAMAN-tilla 


There’s a wealth 
formation in this 
MAN booklet, ‘ 





account of many 
experience. Send 
3 your FREE copy. 





Soil and organic materials are pulverized 
and thoroughly mixed with the TILLIT 


Mulching is easily accomplished in one 
trip with the SEAMAN TILLIT. 


SEAMAN MOTORS, Inc. 2227". 
Inc. MILWAUKEE 3, WI: 














~ Now is the Time to Apply 


HYBRO-TITE® to your Orchard . 


See if this natural soil conditioner 
won’t help you grow better fruit 
on stronger, healthier trees in 1953 


Growers in 44 states have been trying 
Hybro-Tite this year in highly se- 
lected tests. If you want to see what 
this natural soil conditioner will do 
for your trees, Fall is the best time to 
apply it. Hybro-Tite costs only a few 
cents per tree. You can afford to use 


it on your entire acreage. 


Let the action of the Winter weather 
and the water and acids in the soil 
release the minerals your trees may 


need to get a good start in the Spring. 


Send for Valuable 
FREE BOOKLET 


Hybro-Tite has not been 
offered to the public gen- 
erally this year. Limited 
amounts are available at 
nominal cost to organic 
farmers and fruit grow- 
ers who will make tests, 
report results. Try Hy- 
bro-Tite on alternate 
rows, or alternate trees 
in each row. Send for 
free copy of important 
new Farm and Or- 
chard book—tells 
how you may take 
part in highly se- 
lected tests, 


As an organic farmer you know how 
important potash and the trace ele- 
ments are in the growth of stronger 
branches to carry heavier yields of 


finer fruits. 


Our Farm and Orchard Booklet tells 
you how to recognize signs of potash 
deficiency in trees; gives more infor- 
mation about the trace elements. The 
first edition of this booklet was ex- 
hausted quickly; we have only a few 
copies of a second large printing. 
You’re welcome to a copy, free, if 


you ask for it at once. 


*A trademark of Potash Rock Co. of America 


.MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


Potash Rock Company of America 
(Division of Davidson Granite Company) 
Lithonia, Georgia 


Without obligation, send me a free copy of your valuable 
booklet that tells how to recognize signs of potash deficiency 
in orchards, pastures, and important row-crops. 


Name 





Address. 





City. State 





I grow (kinds of fruit) ________Number of trees 
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Guarantee Fertility... NOW 





with complete 


What you do today can mean the 
success of your farm tomorrow! 


Your key to premium organic crops and the EXTRA PROFITS 
that come with them lies in two words ... FER+TR-EL and NOW! 


WHY FER+TR—EL? 


This amazing soil conditioner puts 
into your soil all that is needed to 
build soil organically: 


(1) Major Elements . . . Nitrogen, 
Phosphorus and Potassium 

(2) Minor or Trace Elements... 
Calcium and more than 50 
others 


(3) Humus...decayed animal on 
vegetable matter 


Yes, these are all the elements of a 
fertile soil... Fer+ Tr-El has them all 
in one package, blended in proper 
proportion. You see, Fer4+Tr-El was 
specially developed to supply the need 
for an organic plant food which by 
itself could replace all the elements 
removed by growing crops. 


All the materials used in Fer+ Tr-El 
are featured in the Manual of Or- 
ganic Materials, published by OR- 
GANIC GARDENING! Get every- 
thing you need... get it in one pack- 
age...get it in FER+TR-EL! 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 
anything at all about Fer+Tr—El 
and your farm—the crops you grow, 
the amount to use, etc., drop us a 
line outlining your problem. Or if 
you just want more information 
about this complete organic ferti 
lizer...write to us. Fer+Tr—El is 
helping farmers in 48 states to grow 
better crops organically. It can do 
the same for you. Get in touch 
with us today! 


WHY NOW? 


Fer+ Tr-El is a soil conditioner as well 
as a fertilizer. All the time it is in 
the ground, it’s working to improve 
your soil. It helps to release unavail- 
able elements that are locked up in 
the soil. When the new growing season 
starts, you acutally have a richer store 
of minerals, even more than you added 
with Fer+ Tr-El! 
Fer + Tr-El improves the soil structure 
loosens clay soils, binds sandy 
soils, gives your crops a better medium 
in which to grow! 
Yes, when planting time rolls around, 
your soil will be ready to give you 
crops the very best possible start... 
if you apply Fer+Tr-El now! Make 
sure your crops have the benefit of 
rich, organic soil during their entire 
growing span. Let them attain max- 
imum perfection. Order your Fer + Tr- 
Fl today! 


BLUE LABEL 
(high quality) 


GOLD LABEL 
(highest quality) 


SO Be 66600000006 $ 3.95 See Bh sconceoeecoes $ 5.90 
ih. Gcvcseueenan 11.40 MO TR, cvcccccccses 17.40 
See EE. secccovess 18.75 Se Ub. ceesccocsese 28.35 
5 OD cccvecees ROO Lk OD cccccccceccece 92.40 


Organic Gardens 


9301 BELAIR ROAD 


PHONE BOULEVARD 2125M 


FULLERTON, MARYLAND 
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Letters 





A Suggestion for 
Cross-Breeding 
Dear Sir: 

In a recent issue of a popular 
poultry magazine, there is a one page 
ad extolling the virtues of pellets to 
control any respiratory disease not 
already known and specifically pre- 
scribed for. 

So, we have pellets for caponizing, 
pellets for tenderizing and weight- 
gaining, and now pellets for disease 
prevention. 

Why can’t the bio-chemists cross a 
Kangaroo with a hen and produce a 
species of fowl with a little pouch 
under the beak, then the farmer could 
drop in several different pellets and 
let nature do the rest. 

H. Chalmers 
New York, N.Y. 


Does Drought Hit 
The Organic Farmer 
Dear Sir: 

TV is broadcasting an accurate 
picture of the stupendous effects of 
the southeastern drought. It was a 
dreary picture I saw during my recent 
stay in the Southeast. 

I hope The Organic Farmer can 
carry some articles of organic farmers 
who weathered this situation in pretty 
good shape... and if so, copies should 
be sent to various government offi- 
cials. 

S.R. Vandewater 
Springfield Gardens, N.Y. 





Missouri a Leader in 
Walnut Growing 
Dear Sir: 

I read with interest Mr. Van Clute’s 
“Black Walnut Farming” in the July 
issue of The Organic Farmer. Mr. Van 
Clute no doubt will be interested in 
the phamphlet entitled, ‘““Thar’s Gold 
In Them Trees,” from the Missouri 
Conservationist, published by the 
Missouri Conservation Commission. 

Incidentally, | believe that Missouri 
produces and markets more black 
walnut timber than any other state. 
So I regret that Mr. Van Clute did not 
mention Missouri among the states 
listed from which “much valuable 
advice on walnut growing may also be 
obtained.” The head forester from the 
following states have seedlings for 
sale: Mr. George O. White, Missouri's 
State Forester, and one of America’s 
leading forestry authorities, would, 
I am sure, be glad to furnish such 
information. 

Lue C. Lozier 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Dislikes Graham Plow 
Theory 
Dear Sir: 

I have used a Graham Plow for 
four or five years and the idea of 
leaving the straw near the surface is 
a myth. In heavy summer wheat 
stubble, the Graham Plow is just a 


‘rake without a dump. You can’t do 


much with a lot of trash on top of 
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Natural Minerals for Your Crops 


KAYLORITE 





(Glauconitic Marl-Greensand) 





You know that the finer a natural soil con- 
ditioner is, the more readily available its minerals 
become. That’s why we pulverize Kaylorite... 
to give you best results. In our process, all the 
minerals are liberated for quick action... quartz 
and other materials without soil-building power 
are removed. Thus you get the most of the best 


Kaylorite is one of the few minerals having the 
power of base exchange... it can make elements 
already in the soil available to plants. It won’t 
leach out... won’t burn...is not toxic to plants 


or soil organisms. 


The superiority of Kaylorite has been proved in 
actual field tests. Whatever you grow, you'll get 
added vigor and extra growth with Kaylorite. Write 
for prices and information today to Kaylorite Corp., 


Dunkirk, Calvert County, Md. 


Finely Pulverized..Minerals Liberated 


IT’S READY 
TOGO TO 
WORK NOW! 


Here is a natural prod- 
uct containing 8% to- 
tal natural marine Pot- 
ash. AND... also has 
more than 50 trace 
elements so _ vitally 
necessary for reminer- 
alizing and rejuvenat- 
ing worn out soils! 


when you buy Kaylorite...and you still get a 
natural product. Kaylorite was created by nature 
from natural marine life thousands of years ago. 
An overburden of soil has sealed in the nutrients, 
kept them from leaching out. When you buy this 
product in pulverized form, you get a natural soil 
conditioner that’s real growing dynamite! 


KAYLORITE 
CORPORATION 


DUNKIRK 
CALVERT COUNTY 
MARYLAND 
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ROTARY CUTTER 
and’ MOWER 


—| 


There's a SIZE for your farm 








FIVE rugged, all-purpose cutters in 60’, 
80’, 114” widths — standard and hy- 
draulic lift models. They cut, shred, 
and mulch for stalk cutting. pasture 
mowing, clearing land, or shredding 
cover crops! Adjust to 14” height. Adds 
speed to every farming operation! 


Any power take-off 
Heavy safety shield 
Triple V-belt drivel 
All Timken bearings! 


See it at your dealers, or write 


WOOD BROS. MFG. CO. OY Sitinors 


YiRenperor 


Largest 
Earliest 
Brightest 
Tall Giant 
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i Yper e; now 
pr ovren fuced you will 
wa Y or mor Postpaid 
10 Bulbs $1— 25 for $2.50-—50 for $5 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

: 113 Burpee Buliding 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 





3 to 5 year healthy selected trees. 6” 
to 14” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce, Scotch Pine, Red Pine, Nor- 
way Spruce, Canadian Hemlock. Post- 
paid at planting time. For Fall Plant- 
ing List write Box 37-1. 


MUSSER FORESTS, inc. 
Indiana, Pa. 





your ground after you loosen the soil. 
The Graham Plow theory sounds 
good, but it doesn’t work. 
S. P. Stitler 
Crawford, Nebraska 


Graham Plow Theory 
Is Fine 
Dear Sir: 

I have been using the Graham Plow 
for the past two seasons with excellent 
results. Where I have a heavy cover 
crop, I cut it first with the orchard 
type disc harrow, then with the 
Graham Plow, and for a final seed 
bed I use a light disc harrow. This 
gives me a fine seed bed for any crop. 

I find with a disc and Graham Plow 
I not only get a good seed bed, but 
one that it is a lot less expensive, es- 
pecially in a stony soil such as I have. 

Theodore Manbech 
Bethel, Pa. 


Commercial Fertilizers 
Are Taboo 
Dear Sir: 

In my past years of gardening I 
have been foolish enough to try 
commercial fertilizers, and I have al- 
ways returned to the organic method. 
Today, I would not give a thin 
counterfeit dime for a carload of the 
commercial types. I'll take the real 
“McCoy,” and as a man once said: 
“Commercials are a _ lazy man’s 
dream.” 

F.T. Scharrer 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Organic Farmers 
Should Organize 
Dear Sir: 

I think the time is ripe for organic 
farmers to organize and form a kind 
of co-operative effort for protection 
against poison sprays and insecticides, 
and the malignant reluctance of the 
state licensing boards to allow a 
person to sell the plain rock phos- 
phates. 

Hazel F. Appleby 
Wilmington, Mass. 
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Children Set 


The Pace 
Dear Sir: 

You may not know it but it looks 
like you have three future organic 
farmers in the making. After reading 
the cartoons and some short stories in 
The Organic Farmer magazine our 
three boys, Wayne 6, Howard 8, and 
Harold 11 years, with little urging on 
our part spend most of their spare 
time (after chores) gathering manure 
from the barnlot, waste hay from the 
calf lot, etc., in fact many mornings 
they are up and at it long before the 
rest of the family get up. Putting 
it on our ring compost around the 
fruit trees and on the garden. You'd 
be surprised how much of this ma- 
terial they come up with. They have 
about dilapidated all the bushel bas- 
kets around the farm and run the 
wheels off their little wagon. They 
never displayed such interest for any- 
thing before The Organic Farmer 
magazine came our way. Yours for a 
continued effort for a more sane and 
healthy agriculture with nature and 
three little boys cooperating on our 
team. 

Carl Berkenmeier 
Thayer, Kansas 


Nature Still 
Controls Agriculture 
Dear Sir: 

The warm weather has spelled 
drought disaster for Missouri. Natu- 
rally, we need reminders of this kind 
to tell us that technology does not 
really manage agriculture. Agricul- 
ture is still a process of much that is 
biology, and for that the natural forces 
are still in control. 


Dr. Wm. A. Albrecht 
Chairman, Department of Soils 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Doser. 


= time you make this 
simple test, it’s more money 
in your pocket. H.C.B. 
doubled his wheat crop, 
tripled corn and hay yields 
and boosted oats 500% with 
this same Sudbury Soil Test 
Kit. 

You can also save up to $15 an 
acre on lime and fertilizer by 
adding only what is needed, An 
Illinois farmer saved $550 by 
not using 225 tons of lime he 
cuess@il he needed, but didn’t. 
That $550 paid for all the phos- 





yhate he needed, and gave him 
inper crops. 


Test Your Soil FREE 


Use your Soil Test Kit for two 
wecks—if not delighted, return for 
full refund. 








Takes only 10 
minutes, costs 
only 10c, yet 
tells you more 
about your soil 
than a lifettme 
of farming. 

* Assures bump- 
fy er crops. 


? Over 300,000 
r Sudbury 
Soil Test Kits 


Now in Use 


No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed 


Easy as reading a thermometer. This Super DeLuxe 
Farmers Soil Test Kit tells how much lime, nitrogen, 
phosphate and potash every field needs. Welded steel 
chest, lasts a lifetime. Only $29.95. 

If You Keep It—Pay As You Use 

5 months to pay—only $4.95 C.0.D. plus postage on 

delivery, then four monthly payments of $6.75. 


Better Crops Guarantee 
If your Soil Test Kit hasn’t paid for 
itself many times over within a year, 
return it and get your money back. 
FRE Valuable book ‘‘Our Land and Its Care’’ given 
free if you send $29.95 in full payment with 
your order. Then we also ship prepaid, saving between 
$1.26 and $2.93 in postal charges. 
| 
' Sudbury Laboratory, Box 350, South Sudbury, Mass. 
'[] Send me the Super deluxe Soil Test Kit. 
| pay mailman $4.95 C.O.D. plus postage and ba 
| balance in 4 monthly payments of $6.75 each. 





POEM icin acs aedasanens nuance eee nae 
| () Enclosed is check for $29.95. Send postpaid, with | 


' FREE book ‘‘Our Lang and Its Care.”’ | 


Dealers: Write for Special Offer. 








Are There Earthworms 
In the Arctic? 


Dear Sir: 

There is something I would like to 
know after reading Jack Van Clute’s 
article about farming near the arctic 
circle on page 18 of the May issue of 
The Organic Farmer. Can any earth- 
worms live in the ground there? The 
soil there is frozen permanently from 
the depth of a few feet on down. I 
have reason to believe that earth- 
worms are very helpful to us here, and 
I would like to know if they can in- 
habit arctic soils. 

W. J. Brenner 

Lake Zurich, Illinois 


Ed. There are no earthworms in 
arctic or sub-arctic regions. However, 
they are not absolutely indispensible. 
Good crops can be grown without 
them, but their work does definitely 
improve plant growth. 


An Organic Booster 
For Corn 
Dear Sir: 

I have been trying to convert my 
brother from chemicals to organics. 
He has been using a 4-16-12 fertilizer 
dropped in the corn hills to give the 
plants an initial boost in the spring. 
He thinks it works. My question is 
this—is there an organic booster that 
would be better for this purpose? 

J. P. Dysart 
Portland, Oregon 


Ed. Speaking theoretically, no booster 
fertilizer ts needed when organic 
methods are practiced, as organic fer- 
tilization is relatively permanent and 
does not require renewing for long 
periods at a time. However, for soils 
that have not yet achieved permanent 
fertility, a booster fertilizer would be 
of help. Dried compost, manure or 
sewage sludge would be excellent 
boosters, as they are balanced ferti- 


lizers. Agrinite, a high nitrogen or- 
ganic fertilizer that does not cost as 
much as dried blood, would do an 
excellent job if mixed with rock phos- 
phate and glauconite or granite dust 
to supply potash. 


How to Cure a 
Self-milking Cow 
Dear Sir: 

Do you have any information re- 
garding a natural remedy for a self- 
milking cow? It seems to me that 
treating a pasture with natural fer- 
tilizers might help, but do you have 
any experience along this line? The 
cow must be trying to retain some 
mineral or protein in her system by 
this device. Or is it only a nervous 
habit? 

Incidentally, I have had remarkable 
success in my garden by using organic 
methods. This spring I used a mix- 
ture of rock phosphate and greensand 
on my cherry and peach trees and 
stopped both peach leaf curl and 
cherry yellow fungus practically over- 
night. 

Mrs. Arthur C. Sweeny, Jr. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Ed. Self-milking cows are quite rare, 
so there is probably little connection 
between the habit and poor soil—as 
so many thousands of cows live on 
poor soil in this country. One expert 
says that selling the cow is the best 
remedy. Another says that putting a 
chain on her nose, then attaching an- 
other chain to it, stops most cases. 


Bees Come to 
Naturally Treated Soil 
Dear Sir: 

On my farm I have 22 acres of beau- 
tiful Ladino clover growing on land 
which has never had an ounce of 
chemical fertilizer applied. For sev- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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ORGANIC MATTER SAVES 


RUN- 


OFF and SOIL LOSS 


as these run-off and erosion tests in Missouri prove 





Increase organic vention 


by treating soil with 





High Test 
Non-Acid 


Ail A W Natural Phosphate 


Direct from Mine 


Fosly Ground. Kock PHOSPHATE 


Soils made phosphorus-rich for 8 to 10 years ahead. 
1,000 to 1500 Ibs. per acre of Finely Ground Rock Phosphate . 


.. with one application of 
.. grow heavy 


grain and legume crops, with more root and residue top growth to add to 


organic content. 


Write for FREE Valuable Literature on  —icascccccccece 


Permanent Low Cost Soil Improvement 


ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


804 Church Street 
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New Wheat Germ Oil Formula! 


WHER TONE: 


has .64 mg. of Vitamin E per capsule 
with eae Hormone Activity 





For many years Wheat Germ Oil has been recognized as one of the richest 
natural sources of Vitamin E. Now FalMay brings you a new and improved 


formula .. . WHEATONE. 
With all its natural Vitamin E and its sealed-in food hormones WHEATONE is 


an important and valuable supplement to your daily diet. Each capsule contains 
.64 mg. of Vitamin E with known hormone activity. 

6-Minim Capsules ... Double Potency 
WHEATONE is furnished in 6-Minim Capsules . . . while the customary size is 
only 3-minims. So you get twice the amount of Wheat Germ Oil and double 
the potency of Vitamin E when you buy any FalMay WHEATONE. Capsules 


are oval... easier to swallow. 


Try this new and improved WHEATONE f formula today. You'll be pleased 
with results! 


100 Capsules _._... 
EE ee pues. $5.00 


(Or write for quantity prices) 


ORDER DIRECT POSTPAID e FULL SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


PALKINER &k MAY 


One of the Best-Known Names in the American Health Field 
Department 9-F ... 1445 First Avenue ... New York 21, New York 
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Highlights of 
Dutch Agriculture 


J. I. RODALE 


IGHLIGHTS of a recent trip to Holland, about July 7, I 

arrived at the Amsterdam airport, was met by J. R. Koning, 
who is the superintendent of Amsterdam parks, as well as founder 
and former president of The Society for a Healthy Soil (organic) 
which has its headquarters in Bennekom, Holland. While going 
through the customs Mr. Koning explained that the maintenance 
of grass at the airport is one of the important duties of his depart- 
ment. Years ago, he said, they used chemical fertilizers but found 
that the rains tended to form rivers and ponds on it. Now they 
handle the grass of the entire airport organically and this does not 
occur anymore. 

A two-day tour had been prepared by Government agricul- 
tural officials which proved to be extremely interesting, taking in 
farms, experiment stations, and the famous polder areas where 
land is manufactured out of what was once sea. The Dutch are 
hungry for land and will spend $8,000 to make an acre which they 
sell to farmers for $2,000. 
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Here is how it is done. First they figuratively rope off an area 
of water which they wish to reclaim, by building a dyke right out 
in the ocean. ‘hen they pump out the water from the “roped off” 
portion, leaving the ocean bottom as the land. This is usually 
not more than 30 or 40 feet below the level of the land. For two 
or three years, this is planted in crops by the Government that are 
plowed under each year in order to condition the soil. We visited 
a farmer, in July, who had gone on such a piece of land only a 
few months before. He stated that the soil was still somewhat salty. 
More consideration should be given to the introduction of organic 
matter on these farms to act as a buffer to the salt residues. For- 
tunately, however, there is scarcely a farmer in Holland who does 
not have manure from cattle. 


The Financial Scene 


Holland is in a bad way financially, although as one observes 
the characteristic energy of the Dutch one feels that they will 
surely work their way out of the situation. ‘The Netherlands have 
lost all of their colonies, 1 am told, thanks to the blundering states- 
manship of England and the United States, and this is the reason 
given for the difficulties in which the country is involved. 

Because of financial considerations Holland grows poppies so 
that Poland can have poppy seed on its rolls. The people of 
Holland eat the little eggs and sell the large ones as export. In 
my opinion exporting any food product is sacrilege. It needlessly 
exhausts the fertility of a country’s soil. It is a selling of the herit- 
age which the farmers of a country should pass on unspoiled to 
the next generation. It suggests better planning by agronomists 
and economists. If Holland did not have to grow extra crops for 
export she would not have to use so much chemicals with which 
to force their growth. Most of the soils of Netherlands are sandy 
and not too fertile of their own constitution. It is an ideal place 

(not too large) for a national experiment to show what the organic 
method could do to crop yields, not to mention the health aspects, 
if the entire country could eat food organically raised. 

The cattle in Holland are in a bad way, hoof and mouth 
disease being almost out of control. I was told that in many swampy 
sections of the country, in winter, the cows wear rubber hats over 
their horns, and coats over their bodies, in order to prevent rheu- 
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J. 1. Rodale examining a Dutch dairy farm. 


matism. I believe that if their food was not raised with so much 
chemicals the cows would have a good deal more resistance to 
disease. : 

Holland uses more chemical fertilizers per acre than any 
nation in the world, but it was discovered about ten years ago 
that they had reached the peak—possibility of production with the 
aid of chemicals. However, I am told that they do not use cyana- 
mide, considering it much too toxic for the soil. Their yields, as 
those of England, France and Germany, are much higher than we 
get in the United States. 

The length of life in this country is very satisfactory, but the 
cancer death rate is much higher than in the U. S. One of the 
reasons for their length of life may be the fact that they eat more 
potatoes, and less bread. It may also be so much riding about on 
bicycles. Few women I saw wore corsets. 

I noticed a handy-man gardener riding home from his work 
at the end of the day on a three-wheeled bicycle with a little open, 
cart-like arrangement which was full of grass clippings. He will 
make compost of them. I saw also the milkman riding on a similar 
type of delivery bicycle, but with the milk bottles exposed to the 
sunlight, which is destructive of vitamins. Milk under these con- 
ditions should be enclosed in brown glass which would protect it 
from the action of the sun. Everything in Holland is delivered by 
bicycle—even ultimatums. 


I visited the Bio-dynamic center called Warmonderhof at 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Leaves — al 2B 5 
What They Can Do For You 


GS 
The trees of America release a rich horde of fertility every 
fall. Learn to use that vast supply of needed organic matter. 
— 
Thomas Powell 
OME the crisp, tangy days of early autumn, and golden, scarlet, 1 
purple and brown leaves begin to float lazily down from their oO 
mother trees. To the wise farmer, their fall can be a rain of dollar V 
bills. Leaves are fertilizer, and like all other organic wastes, should Ss 
be treasured and used to their fullest. I 
Go into your woodlot and pick up a handful of soil from \ 
beneath the thick litter on its floor. Feel its crumbly, spongy rich- 
YZ ness, smell its sweet earthiness, and you'll see why leaves have for pf 
—_ thousands of years been Nature's best topsoil-builders. It is no 


wonder that when the great forests that once covered much of 
these United States were cleared away, the magnificent soil beneath =e 
produced the finest, most abundant crops in the world. 
What makes leaves so valuable? Pound for pound, the leaves ' 
of many of our common trees contain twice as much minerals as : 
manure. The mineral content of the leaf of a sugar maple is over 
; five per cent, while even common pine needles have 2.5 per cent 
Se of their weight in calcium, potassium, magnesium, nitrogen and 
phosphorus, plus trace elements. These last are abundant in leaves 
because trees’ roots go down deep into the subsoil and send them 
y up to the leaves. Many soils today are deficient in one or more 
trace elements. 
But leaves are most valuable for the large amounts of fibrous. 
organic material they supply. Their humus-building qualities 
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t, mean improved structure for all types 

ir of soil. ‘They aerate heavy clay soils, pre- 
ir vent sandy soils from drying out too fast, 
d soak up rain and check evaporation. Ample 


leaf-produced humus keeps the soil cooler in 
n winter. 


1- The leaves from one large shade tree are worth 
r by from $5 to $10 in terms of plant food and humus. 

O Some leaves, of course, are better than others. 
yf The ash, sugar maple, tulip tree and basswood are 
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h x high in minerals, low in tannin, wax and resin—they 
make the best fertilizer in the shortest time. But you 
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$ tan use pine, beech, oak, hickory and other common 
S species that may be readily available. 
r Red cedar leaves are very high in calcium, and 
t red alder leaves contain twice as much nitrogen as 
d ./ the leaves of any other tree (the red alder has root 
S y nodules which are reputed to fix nitrogen, just like 
n leguminous crops). Both eucalyptus and walnut 
€ <2% leaves, however, are high in tannins and other sub- 
[71 stances not beneficial to the soil, so let these leaves 
‘ stand in piles and weather for a year or so before 
using. 
= (Continued on page 40) 
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Whether White Rock or New Hampshire, 

these eight-week old chickens at Clarence 

Holden’s poultry farm, have been organically 

raised and already weigh three and a half 
pounds and over. 


To produce crops while building up the soil 
on his farm, Clarence Holden goes in strong 
for green manure. In this field, oats are 
being grown for disking. Here, Holden ex- 
amines humus-packed clod of oats. 
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William Gilman 


LARENCE L. HOL- 
DEN is the kind of 
modern farmer who makes 
dollars and sense. Recog- 
nizing this as an age of 
specialization, he made his 
choice — chickens — and 
found poultry to be a 
“natural” for organic farm- 
ing methods. 
But he also recognized 
the value of by-products— 


Photos by handy cash crops which 
Eleanor can pay the taxes, buy the 
ae wife’s new winter coat and 


perform similar chores. 

That’s why you'll usually 

find Holden also growing 

such side-lines as potatoes 

and strawberries on his 40- 

acre farm near Guilford, 
Vt. They fit easily into his all-organic 
tillage strategy, and don’t steal too 
much time from poultry. 

Actually, his chickens are them- 
selves broken down into a specialty, 
for the same time-saving reason. Hol- 
den doesn’t bother with eggs, except 
for the few he gathers for home use 
from a flock of 10 biddies. His crop 
is poultry meat, about 5,000 dressed 
birds a year. 

He starts a new batch of 500 chicks 
every month, and piles growth into 
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them with such homemade salads as 
earthworms served on sprouted grain. 
Every month, too, customers return 
to local markets for Holden’s succu- 


lent young New Hampshire and 
White Rocks. 

His explanation for the steady 
demand is simple: “I try to raise 


chickens for flavor—and that’s what 
the customers like. They come back 
saying the chickens taste especially 
good.” 

It’s much the same with cash crops. 
For example, during the last potato 
surplus year, Holden wondered how 
he'd dispose of his two and one-half 
acre crop, at a reasonable price. That 
was worry wasted. Word that his 
spuds were organically grown had 
spread and, Holden recalls, “I was 
buried in orders.” Which, any farmer 
acquainted with the supply-and-de- 
mand law knows, is rather better than 
being buried under a surplus. 


So, his biggest specialization is cater- 
ing to a special market—the many 
who prefer buying quality food. For 
example, with help from the 18-cubic- 
feet freezer in the basement of his 
home, he sells chickens as far off as 
Chicago. That’s quite some distance, 
since his farm is located in the Ver- 
mont-New Hampshire-Massachusetts 
tri-corner area. But it’s easily done. 
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A deft Vermont Farmer 

produces tasty chicken along 

with vegetables that cannot be 
surpassed in flavor and nutrients. 
Clarence Holden’s farm is continually 
at a high production pitch and with 


consistent economy. 


The drawn birds are vacuum-packed 
and wrapped in cellophane before 
freezing. Even if they do thaw a bit 
when being shipped later, the lack of 
fresh air due to vacuum packing al- 
lows them to be refrozen upon arrival. 
His farm being in the gateway 
through which first Connecticut Yan- 
kees came to settle Vermont, the 
region is one with a long history of 
tillage—much of it ruinous to the soil. 
Like other progressive farmers, Hol- 
den likes to have his cake and eat it 
too: harvest good crops while improv- 
ing the soil. That's why his farm of 
valley and hills is well worth visiting. 
Holden himself doesn’t claim any 
special talent. Originally a Vermont- 
er, he spent many years in big-city 
life (“But there wasn’t a year I didn't 
have a few tomato plants growing 
somewhere in the yard’’) until taking 
over this farm six years ago. And right 
from the start, he found organic meth- 
ods both practical and profitable. 
The meadows on many poultry 
farms are a nuisance. Their owners 
sell the standing hay at any price in 
order to keep the meadow from be- 
coming brushy wilderness. 
But Holden looks on that hay as 
being worth more to him dead than 
alive. Instead of taking a few dollars 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Taylor 


HE farmers of fifty or a hundred 

years ago may not have had the 
benefit of modern science, but they had 
lots of ideas to which we could very 
profitably pay heed. Many of today’s 
so-called “new discoveries” were com- 
mon practice in those by-gone days, 
and to re-discover and re-apply them 
is often to find surprisingly simple 
methods of raising the fertility and 
productivity of your soil. 

Take the matter of green manures. 
Their values have long been recog- 
nized—they were highly recommended 
for soil-building in the writings of 
Pliny and Cato in the early Roman 
era—but all too many farmers think 
a few hundred pounds of chemicals 
can substitute for them. Farmers of 
the last century knew better. In fact, 
many of them believed in farming en- 
tirely with green manures—they kept 
no livestock and bought no manures. 


Green Manure-An Old 


An old adage: 
“Look to the past for 


wisdom, to the future for hope.” 


They were fanatics on the subject of 
green manuring, and as even one com- 
mercial fertilizer magazine admits, we 
need more fanatics like them today. 

Why should you use green manures? 

Growing a green manure crop is 
one of the most important steps in an 
organic soil-building, soil-yielding pro- 
gram. It replaces the vital organic 
method depleted by cropping. And 
organic matter, as even the chemical 
men are beginning to concede, does 
several highly important jobs: its rot- 
ting releases acids which free locked- 
up soil minerals for the plants, it 
serves as a sponge to hold moisture 
and as food for soil bacteria, and it 
mellows the soil to make a better en- 
vironment for roots. 

That last benefit is all too often 
overlooked. The Soil Science Society 
reports that on 60 to 70 per cent of 
our soils, crop yields are limited by 
the poor physical condition of the soil. 
Lack of organic matter means little 
stored-up water, a soil that dries out 
slowly in spring and bakes in summer, 
and a poor flow of oxygen, also mois- 
ture and minerals to the roots of crops. 

Experienced farmers of yesterday 
often used their soil structure as an 
index of the amount of green manur- 
ing it needed. You can do the same. 
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Test your soil with a soil corer, and 
pick up some topsoil in your hand. 
Let your eye judge its friability, color 
and mellowness. Or get a soil analysis. 

If it has ample organic matter, then 
a green manure crop plowed down in 
the young, succulent stage, is an excel- 
lent way to rapidly raise its mineral 
content. Tender green matter de- 
composes quickly. Mature green mat- 
ter, on the other hand, contains more 
of a woody, lignin type of humus- 
forming material, composed mainly of 
organic carbon, that is more resistant 
to decomposition and thus remains in 
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Technique With New Applications 


the soil a long time. Use mature ma- 
terial, then, for long-range humus 
building. 

Trash farming is one of the “new” 
ideas currently being hailed in the 
agricultural press. But books like 
Farming With Green Manures, pub- 
lished in 1880, advocated leaving 
green manures as a mulch on the sur- 
face rather than plowing them deep. 
The mulch was disturbed only enough 
to allow planting the seed of the fol- 
lowing crop. 

Modern science, incidentally, has 
proved that this trash mulch method 
builds soil much faster than plowing 
the green matter under. The South 
Carolina Experiment Station showed 
that four tons of lespedeza turned 
under, increased the organic matter 
content of the soil from 1.75 to 2.52 
per cent. But left as a mulch it in- 
creased it to 3.74 per cent! Not -to 
mention the fact that soil loss and 
water runoff were also greatly reduced. 
And the American Society of Agro- 
nomy Journal reports eroded aband- 
oned land with a mulched cover crop 








SCS 
A green manure crop will improve soil tilth and insure aeration. The bean sprout on the 
left is growing in a well-aerated loam soil; the one on the right has been growing the same 

length of time in packed yellow clay soil. 
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produced as high yields of corn and 
tobacco as the best cropland in the 
same area. 

Favored green manure crops in the 
’80’s were clover, corn, buckwheat, 
white mustard, rye and even turnips. 
The Farmer's Manual of 1882 said 
Indian corn will renovate a soil cheap- 
er and quicker than clover, because 
two crops of it a year will provide as 
much as 40 tons of green matter per 
acre. Some farmers seeded 20 to 30 
grains per foot for green manure, 
others as much as 50. The second 
crop was usually cut in the fall, let 
lay over the winter, and plowed down 
in the spring. 

Buckwheat, as it was recognized 
even then, is a fine green manure for 
light, leachy land. Forty tons of green 
matter can be obtained from three 


crops of it grown in one season. Rye 
is also good—plowed down or disked 
when one foot high in the spring, it 
will add as much organic matter as 10 
tons of manure. 

“Farming the subsoil’”’ with “organic 


wicks’’—deep roots that bring minerals 
up and carry moisture down—is vitally 
needed on much of our cropland. 
Clover that goes down six feet, alfalfa 
that roots down to twenty feet, and 
deep-rooted grasses like alta fescue, 
bromegrass and orchard grass, will 
add huge amounts of minerals when 
incorporated into the topsoil. 

Green matter should never be mix- 
ed in deeper than the top three to 
four inches of soil. Worked thus, it 
creates a thin compost heap that de- 
cays well and soaks up every drop of 
rain. Deep plowless tillage over a 
period of years, it has been proved, 
steadily increases the organic matter 
content, right down to the depth to 
which the ripper knife penetrates. 

This method is now being used in 
conjunction with a 2-year rotation in 
Texas. After a year of oats and clover, 
the ground is prepared ahead of a row 
crop with subsurface sweeps that leave 
the oats and clover in the topmost 
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layer of soil. Thus the soil is covered 
with growing vegetation for 18 
months, and a mulch the other six. 
This method is becoming increasing- 
ly popular as more farmers come to 
believe continuous disking creates 
hardpan just as much as the mould- 
board plow. 

On many soils, more water is*lost 
through evaporation than through 
seepage into the subsoil. A surface 
mulch prevents this evaporation and 
a good spring rain will insure a crop 
against summer drought. Cutting a 
green manure crop when in blossom, 
and letting it lie, shades the ground, 
its decomposition stimulates soil bac- 
teria tremendously, and tilth im- 
proves. This matted “compost-heap- 
on-the-ground” makes a spongy, pun- 
gent black mass as rich and open as 
forest soil. And if other organic ma- 
terials, like weeds, old straw, leaves, 
hay, etc., are sheetcomposted on top 
of the cut green manure in late sum- 
mer or fall and the whole mass disked 
in the spring, then you'll have both 
rapid and complete  soil-building. 
Every bit of manure helps, too—some 
experts hold that the ideal compost 
is composed of two-thirds vegetable 
matter, one-third animal matter (this 
is said to impart the best disease re- 
sistance to plants) . 

Always feed the green manure crop, 
rather than the one which follows it. 
Rock phosphate put under clover, for 
instance, helps the clover to get a 
good start, and the clover has the 
power to “translocate” it through the 
soil in a form quickly available to the 
following crop. 

Here’s an old-timer’s recipe for re- 
viving a run-down farm: 

Divide the farm into 20-acre pieces, 
and seed one piece to clover (or vetch, 
rye, buckwheat, alfalfa, kudzu, soy- 
beans or whatever is best suited to 
your region). Cut the green manure 
crop in the blossom stage and pile 
the cuttings from all 20 acres on five 
of those acres. Do the same with the 
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second and third cuttings. The five 
acres will then have a huge amount 
of green matter to be mixed ino the 
surface layer and in one year will 
thus be brought up to fine fertility. 
Any existing vegetation should be 
disked into a trash mulch, and lime- 
stone, phosphate rock, etc., added as 
needed before seeding the green ma- 
nure crop. The remaining 15 acres 
can be planted to the same following 
crop as the rejuvenated five acres (but 
don’t expect such big yields from 
them), and five more of them green- 
manured the next year. 

Soybeans will grow on sour soil 
where legumes fail. Like sweet clover, 
soybeans should be followed with 
corn, because the large amounts of 
nitrogen it stores up will make small 
grains lodge. Use combinations of 
grasses and legumes whenever you can 
afford to give the land a good rest— 
legumes are good because more humus 
is made from material rich in nitro- 
gen than from material low in it. 
Alfalfa-brome grass, sweet clove 
orchard grass, and lespedeza-redtop 
are favored green manure combina- 
tions. Many green manure crops will 
make good hay, pasture and seed 
crops. But remember, the less you 
take off the land the more it will be 
enriched. Sometimes it’s a_ terrible 
temptation to take a fine growth of 
legumes and grasses for hay or silage, 
but putting them back into the soil 
is money in the bank, too. 

Crop residues, stable manure and 
green manures are the only materials 
that will maintain soil organic matter. 
It’s a never-ending job, but done cor- 
rectly, it will give you a never-ending 
fertile soil and the security that re- 
sults from that. 


Winter rye followed by Sudan grass disked 
three times, will incorporate 13 feet of lush 
green material into your soil. This huge 
amount and depth of organic matter will re- 
build worn-out soil into river-bottom quality. 
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Electricity Predicts 
Time for 
Irrigation 


Atlas Powder Co. 
Fights Ruling 
That Protects 

Public 


New Insecticide 
Causes Eleven 
Poisoning Cases 


Hog Disease 
Spread By 
Garbage 


Toxaphene Gives 
Tobacco 


Off-flavor 


Weed Killer 
Mistaken for 
Insecticide 


... Memos to Farmers 


> 


A new method to tell how often soil needs irrigation 
water may soon be put in the hands of farmers, reports 
Dr. George J. Bouyoucos, research professor of soil 
science at the University of Michigan. The new tool is a 
block of plaster of Paris or nylon through which elec- 
tricity is made to flow. The rate of passage of current 
through the block tells how much water is in the soil. 
New York’s Journal of Commerce reports that the Amer- 
ican Baking Association supports the new ruling of the 
Food and Drug Administration prohibiting the use of 
chemical bread fresheners. However, the companies 
making the chemicals are fighting it. The Atlas Powder 
Co. has taken to court its claim that its product should 
be put in bread, while the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion claims that the explosives company’s bread freshener 
“is a stranger to the food world.” 


Toxaphene, a new insecticide, has been responsible for 
the death of three children and for the non-fatal poison- 
ing of another child and of seven adults. Dr. James P. 
Fleming of Hearne, Texas, and Drs. Lemuel C. McGee 
and Howard Reed of Wilmington, Del., reported the 
cases. Drinking a toxaphene solution or chewing the 
insecticide itself caused the deaths of the childr¢n. The 
seven others were poisoned by eating collard greens and 
chard that had been sprayed with the insecticide. 


Feeding garbage is spreading a new hog disease, vesicular 
exanthema. New Jersey Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials are circulating warnings to hog feeders about this 
disease which is startlingly similar to foot-and-mouth 
disease. Vesicular exanthema does not affect cattle and 
sheep. 


Toxaphene, warns the South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, imparts objectionable odors and tastes to tobacco 
and should not be used on that crop. Tobacco buyers 
are on the lookout for toxaphene-treated tobacco and 
will not buy it. 


A substance offered for sale as an insecticide was found 
to be a weed killer by a Virginia state chemist, the 
Associated Press reports. Laboratory tests showed that 
if the chemical had been used it would have knocked 
down plants as well as insects. 
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A survey of a cross section of our readers that has just 
been completed shows that 35 per cent farm strictly 
organically, 57 per cent are partly organic and eight per 
cent use chemical methods. Also accerding to the survey, 
the average reader owns 109.1 acres of cultivated land. 
The three main crops grown are legumes and grasses, 
corn and oats, in that order. An average of 310.5 chickens 
are kept on each of our reader’s farms. 


Pig farmers are looking to a system of raising swine on 
artificial milk to revolutionize their industry. Disturbed 
by an average death loss of 30 per cent of all pigs far- 
rowed and by too light weaning weights under conven- 
tional feeding systems, many pig raisers are looking to 
artificial methods—artificial milk and the feeding of anti- 
biotics—for salvation. Perhaps it would be better to 
reconstruct the soil first. 


Stock feeds containing a new-type soybean meal pro- 
cessed with the chemical trichloroethylene have caused 
as many as 260 cattle deaths in the neighborhood of one 
Montana veterinarian. After a conference at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota at which veterinarians, feed and 
chemical manufacturers participated, the new soybean 
meal process was taken from the market. 


Farming can be a very dangerous occupation, particular- 
ly during harvest time. City dwellers working on farms 
as well as farmers should be on special guard to avoid 
dangerous and sometimes fatal accidents that may come 
when grain harvesting machinery, with its high-speed 
cutting mechanism, shafting, chains and gears, is operat- 
ed in the “rush of harvest.” The usual common sense 
precautions are advised, and also that haste should not 
be emphasized without necessary caution. 


Goat dairymen are encouraged to compost their manure 
and sell it to farmers and gardeners in an article by 
T. A. Loveland in the August issue of The Dairy Goat 
Journal. Goat manure can bring in as much as $400 
per ton if it is packaged in one pound bags and sold at 
20c each for use on house plants. Cost of production is 
estimated at 4c per pound. 


Delaware Dairy Farmers have proved that Sudan grass 
can be a real lifesaver during the dry summer months. 
The Jarrell Brothers of Middletown have turned Sudan 
grass into dollars and cents. These enterprising farmers 
planted 17 acres in Sudan grass; eight acres were seeded 
on the 17th of May, and nine acres were seeded on the 
29th of May. The acres that were seeded on the earlier 
date were ready for grazing on July 15th; the latter acres 
were ready on July 30th. Farmers interested in profitable 
pasture might try this on an experimental basis. 
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Vineyard of Health : 


“Raisins are only as healthy as the grapes they are made 
from,” says Wayland Gilbert, California farmer of note. 


Bill Peavy 


OW healthy can a raisin get? As 

healthy as the grape it’s made 
from. And if that grape comes from 
the vineyard of Wayland Gilbert, or- 
ganic grape and raisin grower of Cali- 
fornia’s San Joaquin Valley—well, you 
won't find healthier, more beautiful, 
luscious-looking grapes anywhere. 
* This tall, suntanned, blue-eyed for- 
mer Iowan owns and operates a pros- 
perous 20-acre organic farm between 
the towns of Dinuba and Sultana. 
Besides being a practical farmer who 
gets high quality production from his 
land, he’s also a keen student of nutri- 
tion, health and the soil. He keeps 
an excellent filing system with volum- 
inous notes and clippings on organics, 
health, soil conservation, fruit grow- 
ing and beekeeping. 

And his farm shows the fruits of 
this knowledge. Walking out to the 
vineyard one sees acres of vigorous 
grape vines, neatly pruned and bear- 
ing large clusters of fruit. Practically 
all table grapes leaving California are 
now gassed in the refrigerator cars 
with poison gas before leaving the 
packing house. But not so with Gil- 
bert’s. He has the ideal answer to the 
problem of shipping grapes without 
loss: grow the keeping quality into 
them by organic methods. 

Here’s Gilbert’s plan for perfect 


Wayland Gilbert’s California vineyard is a 
model for others to follow. 
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grapes: First, no chemical fertilizers 

of any kind. His 10 acres of raisin 
/ 

grapes and one-half acre of Red 

Malaga table grapes have never seen 

a chemical. The soil will receive a 

thorough mineralization through a 





heavy application of ground phos- 
phate rock in the near future. | 
The main reliance, however, is 





placed upon organic matter which is 
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grown right in the vineyard by cover 
crops, both in winter and summer. 
In October a thick-growing deep- 
rooted legume is planted for a winter 
cover crop. After this is disked into 
the soil in the spring, clean tillage is 
practiced. Soon, however, the Gilberts 
plan to abolish the clean-tillage sys- 
tem during the summer in part of the 
vineyard by establishing a heavy straw 
and leaf mulch which will increase 
the earthworm population, prevent 
the soil from drying out, and produce 
an even better quality grape and 
raisin. 

From the time Gilbert and his alert, 
health-conscious wife purchased this 
farm two and a half years ago, their 
aim was to grow fruit of extra-high 
quality, taste and beauty, and with a 
freedom from poison spray residues 
almost unheard of in their section. 
One of the agricultural bulletins Gil- 
bert has in his files suggests deadly 
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poisons like parathion, lindane, cal- 
cium cyanide, DDT and sodium arse- 
nite to treat the “common” grape dis- 
eases. But there are no diseases or in- 
sects to treat! And this despite the 
fact that all but three acres are very 
old vines. 

His soil is improving steadily. Point- 
ing to a 5-foot-long steel probe, Gil- 
bert says, “When we first came here I 
could force that probe down into this 
soil barely three and half feet after 
irrigating; now it goes down all the 
way easily, after our two years of or- 
ganic management.” 

His yield of organically grown rais- 
ins averages two tons per acre, about 
the usual for old vines. But after sev- 
eral more years of organic treatment 
Gilbert hopes to greatly raise this 
yield, while still keeping nutrition 
and quality foremost. One manage- 
ment practice whereby this quality is 
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Robert Ettinger 


INCE November, 1951, The Or- 

ganic Farmer has brought to its 
readers three reports from the Con- 
gressional Committee investigating 
the use of chemicals in foods and cos- 
metics. Another report is now offered 
because the issue is not a dead one; 
there is more testimony of conse- 
quence to be heard, and—more im- 
portant to the farmer—Congress has 
not yet exhausted its appropriation to 
continue the hearings. 

It is obvious that the outcome of 
these hearings will not solve the prob- 
lem once and for all, but we are hope- 
ful that some legislation may be en- 
acted that will ease the mind of the 
farmers and unsuspecting consumers 
who are victims of malpractice in the 
use of chemical sprays and pesticides. 

In the following paragraphs you 
will read the opinions and statements 
of some of the most noted men and 
women in the country in the fields of 
science, agriculture, and medicine. 
Many of them are in vehement dis- 
agreement, but all are interesting. 

The statement written for the Com- 
mittee by Dr. Louis Pyenson of the 
Long Island Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute, reveals very definite 
inconsistencies in his theories of the 
use of pesticides. Dr. Pyenson said: 

“I have read much of the testimony 
of the hearings and agree with those 
that believe there is need for added 
legislation to protect the public and 
that the public is not adequately safe- 
guarded under the existing legisla- 
tion.” This from a man who has writ- 
ten several books on the subject of 
pest control, and adheres to the use of 
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Congress 


chemical insecticides. He openly ad- 
mits that the public needs protection 
from them. Later on in his statement 
Dr. Pyenson said: 

“I suggest that the sale of the more 
highly dangerous pesticides be set up 
under a prescription system and their 
sale limited to personnel experience or 
trained in their use, much like the 
purchase of poisonous drugs is limit- 
ed by prescription in drug stores. The 
store proprietors would be forbidden 
by law to sell the designated highly 
poisonous pesticides to anyone other 
than bearers of prescriptions. If at 
any time growers have been found to 
be lax in the safe use of pesticides, 
the use of the prescription could be 
revoked.” 

Dr. Pyenson is probably very sin- 
cere in his desire to protect the pub- 
lic, but even allowing highly poison- 
ous pesticides to be on the shelves, 
within the grasp of misusers, is an 
open invitation to danger. The use 
of dangerous pesticides certainly can- 
not be entrusted to a prescription sys- 
tem which, when used for drugs, has 
proven to be fallacious many times. 
This can be attested to by present-day 
police records. If the source of danger 
is removed likewise will be the temp- 
tation. If anyone is found to be lax 
in his use of the poisonous pesticides 
it is a little late to revoke his use of 
the prescription; somewhere an in- 
nocent consumer may partake intern- 
ally of his carelessness. 

Mr. Vincent Kleinfeld, the Chief 
Counsel for the committee, presents 
his questions to each person testify- 
ing in a sagacious manner that is 
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Testimony heard by the Delaney 


Committee reveals new evidence against the 


destructive properties of chemical insecticides. 


Propaganda funds are raised by chemists. 


reminiscent of the adroit questioning 
by Commissioner Halley and Senator 
Toby in the Senate Crime Investiga- 
tions. Here is a sampling of this as 
Mr. Kleinfeld poses his questions to 
Dr. Pyenson: 


Mr. Kleinfeld. What has been 
your experience with the more or less 
new systemic insecticides? 


Dr. Pyenson. Well, I haven’t had 
any experience other than I have used 
one once. Our cabbages were heavily 
infested with aphids, and there wasn’t 
anything else that could be used that 
would do the job we wished to have 
done. We got some of the Systox and 
applied it on the cabbages, and it did 
the job. That was at least a month 
and a half before the cabbage was to 
be used, so it was considered safe. 

We must assume from the preced- 
ing statement that the cabbages were 
eventually eaten. The U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture has warned that until 
conclusive tests were made Systox was 
not to be used on any crop but cot- 
ton. The penalty for flagrant use of 
this highly poisonous insecticide 
should certainly be prosecution. 


Mr. Kleinfeld. How do these sys- 
temic insecticides work? 


Dr. Pyenson. They are absorbed 
either through the roots or through 
the foliage, depending on how they 
are applied. Then the toxic material 
is translocated to the foliage. Insects 
that suck the sap from the foliage get 
the poison in their system and are 
killed. 
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Mr. Kleinfeld. Generally speaking, 
how will the food processor or canner 
be able to make tests on products on 
which these systemic insecticides have 
been used as far as residue is concern- 
ed? 


Dr. Pyenson. Well, they will have 
to test for the actual chemical, but I 
understand after the chemical gets in 
the plant it sometimes changes in 
composition, and it might be difficult 
to find how much of the chemical 
was there in some other form. 


Mr. Kleinfeld. That presents a 
fairly serious problem then, does it 
not, from the viewpoint of both the 
public and the food canner? 


Dr. Pyenson. It does. 


The testimony of Dr. Pyenson is in- 
deed enlightening and at the same 
time a bit frightening. The need for 
more inclusive legislation is obvious. 

Dr. Roy C. Newton, Vice-President 
of Swift and Co., has written a state- 
ment that brings to light the attempts 
being made by the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association to carry on an 
extensive public relations campaign 
and also to raise great sums of money 
for this activity. The supposed pur- 
pose of this publicity is to spread 
to the public propaganda in defense 
of the use of chemicals in foods. The 
following is a portion of Dr. Newton’s 
statement relative to this situation: 

“I notice in the December, 24 issue 
of Chemical and Engineering News 
that the Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation has raised a sum of money 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Should Rows 
Run North 
and South ? 


H. W. Riley 


T IS a known scientific fact that a 
a deal of sunlight with moder- 
ate temperature is conducive to chlo- 
rophyll production, without which no 
green plant can live. 

The more even distribution of chlo- 
rophyll in the plant, the healthier and 
greener will be the plant. 

In cold climates where warmth is 
at a premium, in order to get maxi- 
mum soil warmth most field crops are 
planted on ridges so that the sun may 
shine on and give warmth to both 
sides. This gives the ground around 
the plants a balanced and even tem- 
perature, completing the heat circle 
throughout the plant system. This 
same law governs the direction in 
which rows should be run. 

Through the sun’s motion from 
east to west, it shines on and contacts 
only the south side of corn rows run- 
ning east and west, never shining 
directly on the north side. If the rows 
are run north-south, in the forenoon 
the east side of each row receives the 
direct rays of the sun. In the after- 
noon the west side of each row re- 
ceives an equal amount of sunlight, 
increasing the ability of each plant to 
absorb sunlight, thus giving each 
plant an equal amount of chlorophyll 
production. This system produces a 
uniform color throughout the plant 
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growth. The yield is a healthier plant, 
a plant that is much stronger and for- 
tified against attacks by disease and 
insects, a plant that will produce a 
heavier crop. 

Just what would happen to a plant 
if all the sunlight was shut off? We 
would have plants without color, and 
the more sunlight a plant has, the 
more color it will have. Plants that 
have a great deal of color are health- 
ier and yield more crops. The theory 
in running rows north-south lies in 
the fact that by so doing you increase 
the inclination of the plant to the 
direct rays of the sun. 


Editor's Note: The theories expressed 
in this article are not upheld by agri- 
cultural authorities, and there is no 
literature available on the subject. If 
any of our readers have any experi- 
ence or opinions on this subject we 
would be very happy to receive them. 

Of course, it would be pointless to 
expose plants to erosion by running 
rows north and south if that would 


mean running them up and down 
hill. 
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“But, Harry, he hauled it away free, didn’t 

charge us a cent. | thought you'd be glad 

to see all that old garbage and dead weeds 
cleared away.”’ 
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Fertilizer 


Made from 
Gin Trash 


Grady Stiles 


From the Corpus Christi Caller 


ISPOSITION of gin trash, which 
has long been a problem for gins, 
particularly those located in towns 
or near residential areas, may be 
turned into a profitable enterprise 
as a result of research carried on 
jointly by the Texas State Health 
Department and commercial firms. 
The promising solution to this 
problem was explained to members 
of the Coastal Bend Ginners’ Associa- 
tion recently. 
A. T. Thompson of San Antonio, 


I tha 


Texas, sanitary engineer with the 





Health Department, said that by con- 

verting gin trash into compost, gin- 

ners may not only have a new methed 

of disposing of gin trash but also may 

actually find a new source of revenue. 
Field Tested 

He said that experiments carried 
on by his department have shown 
that gin trash can be converted into 
an efficient form of fertilizer within 
30 days by the compost method. Tests 
on various types of land and crops 
have resulted in increased yields of 
from 25 to 200 per cent where the 
gin trash compost was applied to the 
soil, Thompson said. 

In experiments conducted by the 
Health Department, the gin trash 
compost was applied to the soil at 
the rate of three tons per acre. It not 
only added needed plant food to the 
soil but also supplied a vast quantity 
of organic matter. 

On a “per-acre” comparative basis 
between the application of 300 pounds 
of 16-20-0 commercial fertilizer per 
acre and three tons of gin trash, the 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Piles of cotton gin wastes waiting to be plowed into sandy soil. These wastes will be 
sheet-composted. 
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Leafmold 


Stimulates 


- 


Bean Plants 


HESE two _ photographs 
Tee bean plants indicate 
graphically the benefit to be 
gained by using leaves as fer- 
tilizer. The beans on the right 
are growing in soil that can 
be considered normally fer- 
tile. Those on the left are 
actually located only a few 
feet away, but the soil they 
are growing in was treated 
with application of rotted 
leaves last fall. 

Actually, this remarkable 
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Improvement 


in the Poultry 


Dropping Pits 


XPERIENCE on the Or- 

ganic Experimental Farm 
has shown that dropping pits 
are the most effective way of 
handling the poultry manure 
problem. Roost set up in 
movable frames are placed 
over a pit into which the 
droppings fall. Bacterial 
action slowly decomposes the 
manure, thereby eliminating 





the need for frequent clean- 
ings. Sometimes, a cleaning 
once a year is sufficient. 
Recently a weakness was 
noted in the pit design used 
on the Experimental Farm. 
The pits had earth bottoms 
and the base of the pit was 
connected to the outside by a 
pipe, which was thought to be 
needed for drainage purposes. 
Actually, no drainage was 
needed, as it turned out the 
decomposing manure remain- 
ed sufficiently dry for long 
periods. However, the drain- 
age pipe was used as an en- 
trance by rats and weasels. 
Even though the chickens 
were separated from _ the 
manure by a layer of wire 
fencing, it was not beneath 
the capability of one of the 
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comparison, which occurred 
on the Organic Experimental 
Farm, was not set up inten- 
tionally. It was only after 
the more vibrant growth was 
noticed in the plot on the 
right that the farm manager 
thought back and remember- 
ed that there he had dug in 
leaves. 

The thought has been ban- 
died about in the farm press 
that leaves are not of much 
value because the tree sucks 
back their nutrients before 
dropping them in the fall. 
That is not in any way true. 
Leaves rank among the most 
valuable organic fertilizers, 
both because of their nutrient 
content and because of their 
abundance. 
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To Market to Buy Organics 


The natural farmer will not find many merchants 


offering organic 


Jack Van Clute 


HAT does the farmer find when 

he goes to the open market for 
organic fertilizer? I know what one 
found in early 1952. I was that farmer 
and I hope my store-to-store experi- 
ence is not typical throughout the 
country. Now let us start at the be- 
ginning, lest you may be wondering 
why I, who have practiced and preach- 
ed organiculture for five years, should 
have been caught short when spring 
suddenly blossomed forth. 

Although I failed to budget my 
time sufficiently for compost making 
in 1951, I still wasn’t worried about 
a source of organic fertilizer. Over 
the hill I have a neighbor with a fine 
old down-to-earth name, Harry Land- 
aker. Harry is a legendary figure in 
this part of the woods. Tall, angular, 
and stalwart, Harry appears to be 
about forty-five, but the records prove 
he helped to lay out the first roads 
in this territory, and I know that was 
quite a while ago. Harry is probably 
old enough to retire, but doesn’t think 
he ever will. 

Harry springs from a large family 
which has grown crops organically, 
home-cured its meat without the aid 
of patented preservatives, canned 
quantities of fresh fruit, dried a flour 
sack of garden corn, and another of 
apples for the winter table. A back- 
ground such as this is surely conducive 
to a long life of good health and men- 
tal placidity. 

Power of the two horse variety, and 
an exclamatory “Giddap” still have 
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fertilizers on today’s market. 


Harry’s approbation when he has to 
go somewhere. His only requirement 
is that Duke and Queenie get him 
there and home again. When tractors 
began infiltrating the landscape, 
doing custom work for the neighbors, 
Harry smiled wryly and gave in only 
to the extent of installing pneumatic 
tires on his low-wheeled wagon. To- 
day anyone may see that wagon load- 
ed to the hilt with plow, harrow, and 
disk, as Harry, with Judy the Dal- 
matian, makes the round of farms, 
often putting the finishing touches to 
jobs too hurriedly mechanized. 

Of recent years, I've come to de- 
pend upon Harry for organic fertilizer 
when the local supply runs low. How- 
ever, late last winter, Harry inadver- 
tently got in the path of a 90 HP 
special, which sent him to the hospital 
for several months. There, with prac- 
ticed eye, the medics longed for the 
chance to remove a few spare parts, 
but the operation was not even allow- 
ed to become a success. Harry said, 
“Nothin’ doin’, just give nature a 
little time to get in her licks on this 
old machine, and I'll still have plenty 
of mileage left.’”” Anyway, he wanted 
plenty of time to express his opinions 
on this mechanical age. This he did 
in a manner which would not receive 
mail system sanction. 

Meanwhile however, Duke and 
Queenie went out to pasture with 
other sleek livestock, and I was left 
holding an empty sack. So to market 
to buy organics, and this is what hap- 
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pened, light as sequence may seem. 

DEALER OnNE—This was my first stop 
because his store is nearest to home, 
though of late I’d passed it up because 
he’s usually 100 per cent chemical 
over the counter. But no time to 
pass anything now. With a here’s-that- 
man-again look, he tolerated my 
query, then shook his head. “No sir, 
sorry.” But I still don’t think he was 
as sorry as I. 

DEALER Two—His was a newly open- 
ed store with garden gadgets sprawled 
along the front walk to catch public 
eye and foot. On a barricade of sacks 
in the window, a sign read, “Ferti- 
lizer,” and I was naive enough to 
think, “Dried Manure... Eureka!” 
The dealer rubbed his hands warmly. 
“Fertilizer? ... Just name it Mister.” 
I did, and he repeated, “Organic? 
Mmmm that’s funny, thought I had 
‘em all. Organic something new?” It 
is so old it is new I told him with 
much elaboration. His only reply was, 
“Well, maybe it was popular a gen- 
eration ago, but right now they are 
buying chemicals.” He pointed with 
pride to the barricade. “Yessir, that’s 
what they buy.” 

“When they buy here,” I agreed 
and went on. 

DEALER THREE—This one had been 
in business so long his store-front had 
a weatherbeaten look. I felt encour- 
aged until he shook his head. “No, 
Mister. I used to handle dried ma- 
nure, even sold it in bulk on commis- 
sion, and the customers hauled it, but 
that was before machinery came in.” 
And you know, he laughed, “tractors 
don’t give much fertilizer.” No argu- 
ment there. 

DeaLER Four—This one handled 
feed and implements, so I thought 
he should be close to the farm picture. 
But when I told him I was looking 
for organic fertilizer he re-echoed, 
“Organic?” then stared in the same 
way the Indians must have when they 
regarded Ponce de Leon announcing 
he was on the prowl for the fountain 
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of youth. Happy to explain, I went 
from compost to cover crops and 
mulches... anything that’s lived and 
died. “Died!” he interrupted. “You 
mean to say you'd eat things raised 
from something dead?” 

“Chemicals are dead too,” I re- 
minded him. But still I was less than 
Ajax defying a sacked force. To that 
dealer a chemical fertilizer was an 
elixir mysterious in make-up, but 
magic in results. 


DEALER FiveE—This old timer prides 
himself on carrying “most every- 
thing.” Right now he carried a corn 
cob pipe that stirred nostalgia. One 
day years ago, when the folks were in 
the house, I tried out a Missouri 
Meerschaum behind the barn, and 
right there a potential million dollar 
industry all but ended like it began, 
in smoke! That corn cob must have 
been filled with chemicals. For a 
while I thought it would kill all form 
of life behind the barn. I don’t smoke 
now. 

For the fifth time in as many miles 
I asked for organic fertilizer. The 
dealer blinked. “I reckon I carry ever’ 
fertilizer goin’,”’ he replied, “even got 
a little Krilium. But organic... what 
you want that for?” Again I played 
the old organic record but it must 
have sounded scratchy to him. He 
didn’t seem moved. Then I stressed 
the work of soil bacteria and thereby 
got completely off his beam. 

“Bacteria!” he snorted. “Why in 
this day and age folks fight bac- 
teria...” 


“But there are good ones,” I hur- 
ried, “So good that we're still here.” 

Pointing his pipe at me he spoke 
in a fatherly manner. “Now under- 
stand, I don’t mean to say you're be- 
hind times, manure was okay in the 
horse and buggy days, at least it had 
to be got rid of. But times are dif- 
ferent now. Besides, folks want quick 
results. That’s why I sell ’em super- 
phosphates and nitrates. I got ’em all 
combined. It’s as far ahead of old 
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days as,... well, as TV is over head 
sets. We move faster now.” 

“And maybe toward the cemetery 
too,” was my parting shot. 

DEALER Six—This one I knew as a 
pal. He operated a green thumb store, 
and there I enjoyed post-war mortems 
deciding which outfit really won a 
world conflict. I knew I should have 
come here first. 

“Hi pal” he greeted. “Organic fer- 
tilizer? you bet. Come, look. I got ’em 
all.” His storeroom was stocked with 
sacks and acrid smells. He diagnosed 
a dozen labels then finally came up 
with, “Sorry, thought I had some Pal. 
What do you want that stuff for any- 
way? They're using this stuff now. 
See? It says right here on the tag, CA- 
two, Po-four, in brackets, whatever 
that means...equals something or 
other in letters and figures. But I sell 
it for just plain superphosphate, and 
they like it that way. Same way with 
muriate of potash here, all ground 
needs potash you know, so they buy 
potash and forget the rigamarole on 
the tag. What’s your hurry Pal?” 

I was getting too palled, and pale; 
so I left world conflicts to be decided 
some other time, maybe by some other 
outfit. 

Old Sol mocked me for coming 
home with an empty sack, and urged 
me to get the garden going. But for 
me, a crop without organic fertilizer 
was not a crop fit for the table. As 
many potential nominees felt like 
doing the morning after the Chicago 
Convention, I languished in melan- 
choly till it slowly dawned upon me 
that the only possible road to organ- 
ics led back to Bethel. And so to 
thumbing back issues of Organic Gar- 
dening Magazine. During World War 
II this publication carried an ad of a 
firm which featured a fish concentrate, 
purely organic. One _ tablespoonful 
to a gallon of water would provide 
nutrients relished by plants. 

Three years ago I tried a quart 
bottle of this concentrate, and had 
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casually doused some around a peach 
tree. In a short time that was flourish- 
ing vigorously, dark green foliage, 
with no sign of curl, while another 
tree of the same age, not more than 
fifteen feet away grew only half as 
tall with indications that it didn’t 
want to do that much. A request to 
the company brought me an airmail 
reply telling me where I could buy 
the product locally, and in job lots. 
The jobber’s address was in the city, 
but fortunately on the near side, and 
as I went toward him, the sun smiled 
down on a wonderful day. 


Quickly the jobber trundled out a 
big drum of the concentrate and help- 
ed me to load it. Then as the jobber 
leaned toward the car door, his foot 
groping for the running board that 
wasn’t there, he hoisted the first cloud 
on a seemingly perfect day. “And re- 
member, Mister, if you ever need 
sprays or insecticides, I got some 
that'll kill anything.” 

“I believe you,” I answered, leaving 
him standing on one foot. 

The fish product didn’t add humus 
of course, but it did save the day or- 
ganically. The truck garden and the 
fruit trees responded well, with in- 
dications of a nutrient surplus in soil 
which is like money in the bank -for 
next year. Then too, a drift of cir- 
cumstance made me feel much better 
about next season’s prospects. This 
being an election year, the county 
mowed the roads; today a quantity of 
public domain weeds and grass tops 
my compost piles. Moreover, our 
friend Harry is back in the saddle 
again, and has promised for fall de- 
livery, barnlot organics by the wagon 
load. 

All this leaves me with only one 
disturbing hangover as a result of my 
round-robin quest for organic ferti- 
lizer. It is this conclusion: Night 
school is paging some fertilizer deal- 
ers. They seem not so interested in 
handling a product for health and 
land sake, as they are in selling some- 
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thing that will cause a never-ending 
silver tinkle in the cash register. 
Offsetting this is the thought that 
only a short decade ago, J. I. Rodale 
launched in America a crusade for 
growing crops organically. Today that 
move has spread to every major farm 
section. From all over the country I 
receive letters too sincere to be mis- 


interpreted as flattery. The organic 
crusade is gaining momentum and 


with it should come a demand for or- 
ganic fertilizer on the open market. 
It is a business obligation that a deal- 
er sell the public exactly what it 
wants; all the organiculturist has to 
do is keep on asking away. 


Making Grass Grow 


A permanent pasture land requires keen observation 
of plants and grasses and how they grow naturally. 


Thomas E. Johnston 


HE real secret to getting good 
{ pt of grass is to plant your 
seed in a fertile soil. Tons of expen- 
sive legume and grass seed are wasted 
every year by farmers who try to get a 
permanent pasture stand on land that 
won’t grow normal yields or ordinary 
C rops. 

Of course, there are “miracle grass- 
es,” like kudzu, that can provide cover 
for soil that may not even grow weeds 
and that do an excellent job of re- 
constructing soil in some areas, but 
the most valuable grasses and legumes 
require good soil if they are going to 
demonstrate their true worth. 

In practicing the organic method 
we should observe where and how 
plants grow naturally without stimu- 
lation or interference as a beginning 
step toward growing them in our 
fields. To do this is to follow the lead 
of Sir Albert Howard when he point- 
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ed out that bullocks (steers to us 
Americans) in the pasture are our 
real professors of agriculture. His ad- 
vice to farmers was to follow them 
in the pasture and see what they feed 
upon. 

The city dweller who attempts to 
raise Kentucky bluegrass on his in- 
fertile front yard poses an example 
of ignorance of natural techniques. 
Bluegrass may grow as freely as a 
weed within the same block in which 
he lives, but he neither knows this 
nor will he imitate nature’s way of 
growing it in fertile soil. 

The humid, cool climate of north- 
eastern United States, as well as favor- 
able soils and topography, make this 
region a natural habitat for many 
useful kinds of grasses. Grass is a 
natural here, to which agriculturists 
are lending their knowledge and in- 
fluence to bring it into its true estate 








as the leading crop of the whole re- 
gion, a foundation plant for the dairy, 
livestock, and poultry industry. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture recognized this primacy 
of grasses by devoting the yearbook 
of 1948 to the subject, of which a con- 
siderable portion deals with the grow- 
ing of grasses in this northeastern 
area. 

Evidence that it is profitable to im- 
prove perinanent pastures is cited in 
the article “Permanent Pastures” by 
Dr. Vance G. Sprague, of the Regional 
Pasture Research Laboratory at State 
College, Pa. Dr. Sprague mentions a 
survey of 232 farms in West Virginia 
on which an average of three-fourths 
of an acre of good Kentucky bluegrass 
and white clover supported one ani- 
mal. In neglected pastures, overrun 
with weeds and poverty grass, six acres 
supported but one animal. 

The actual difference between a 
well-cared-for pasture and a neglected 
one lies mainly in soil fertility. Ade- 
quate fertility is the main thing which 
encourages good pasture plants to ap- 
pear and to thrive in a pasture. “Ken- 
tucky bluegrass and white clover will 
volunteer almost universally through- 
out the region.” (Northeast region of 
the United States) Dr. Sprague writes. 
“Very few pastures in the Northeast 
have actually been established by seed- 
ing,” he observes, calling attention to 
the tendency for Kentucky bluegrass, 
bentgrass, and white clover to come 
in naturally as other grasses, such as 
timothy go out. Timothy cannot with- 
stand continued grazing. 

In conditioning the soil by the or- 
ganic method in order to grow these 
plants successfully, the farmer will ap- 
ply ground limestone to bring the 
soil to a pH of about 6, and supply 
needed plant nutrients by applying 
animal manures and natural mineral 
fertilizers, such as phosphate rock. 

There are many natural opportuni- 
ties for the seed of bluegrass to be 
spread by birds, by animals, and by 
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wind. No doubt many of the seeds 
may pass in viable form through the 
alimentary canals of birds. This fact 
was demonstrated forceably for me by 
geese. This flock of geese were allow- 
ed to run in the daytime in a low 
lying pasture along a stream. Geese 
feed, swim about, and rest part of 
each day in water, but a good part of 
their time is spent grazing if they 
have a chance to do so. These geese 
had plenty of opportunity to graze in 
this pasture, which had a variety of 
grasses, among them Kentucky blue- 
grass. At night they were driven to a 
yard for their protection, and the 
droppings which they voided in this 
yard were virtually alive with sprout- 
ing grass seeds. 

Sheep by their grazing also do a 
great deal to promote a good growth 
of grasses and permanent pasture 
plants. Like geese they may carry 
viable seeds and distribute them with 
their droppings, though I have never 
seen any direct evidence that such is 
the case. Their droppings, however, 
are well distributed and do not pro- 
mote uneaten clumps in the pasture 
as cow's droppings do. In addition to 
this, sheep relish and thrive well on 
weeds of many kinds. Most of our 
annual weeds, which cattle reject, 


make fairly acceptable forage for 
sheep, but these weeds do not survive 





Bae ores 2. 
EGE oe emesis 


“Must be the organic worms we've been 
eating—I just can’t get to the nest quick 
enough these mornings!”’ 
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—<Agriculture’s Biggest News— 
A BRUSH CHIPPER YOU CAN AFFORD 





FITCHBURC 


(CHIPPER 


Available in three sizes and can be mounted on tractor, jeep or other farm equipment. The smallest 
size (the C-5) was designed especially for the farmer and orchardist and will readily handle wood 
up to three inches in diameter. Write for complete information. 


BRUSH, POLE WOOD, 
TREE TRIMMINGS 


HASTILY CONVERTED INTO: 


Mulch, Compost Material, 
Cattle Bedding, Litter 


MINIMUM OF TIME AND LABOR REQUIRED 
A brush chipper that is within the CORPORATION. The Fitchburg 


price range of the average farmer chipper converts branches, twigs, 
has been developed by the pioneer pole wood, and other tree trim- 
manufacturer of brush chippers— mings into a spray of valuable chips 
the FITCHBURG ENGINEERING _ ina matter of seconds. 


FITCHBURG FNCINEERING PORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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when sheep crop them. The low- 
growing grasses and clovers do sur- 
vive, however, and become more and 
more prevalent in a sheep pasture. 
Bluegrass has an important means of 
reproduction in its rhizomes, which 
grow underground and allow the 
plant to spread wherever soil con- 
ditions permit, even when the plant is 
not allowed to form seed. 








In short, the farmer desiring to 
establish a good permanent pasture of 
Kentucky bluegrass and white clover 
needs to give his first and main atten- 
tion to the soil. When the soil sup- 
plies the nutrients which they require, 
these useful plants may be expected 
to volunteer and grow as freely as if 
they were weeds. 


Milorganite Gets a Competitor 


Enterprising Los Angeles converts city waste 
into an inexpensive high grade fertilizer- 


Bill Shanks 


goodly portion of the vast 
amount of sewage produced in 
the Greater Los Angeles area event- 
ually finds its way into neat paper 
bags labelled “Organic Fertilizer” 
with a guaranteed analysis of 2.5 per 
cent nitrogen and 2 per cent phos- 
phorus. *This analysis includes only 
the mineral elements which improve 
the growth of plants; the remaining 
95.5 per cent of material is organic 
matter which does so much to im- 
prove the physical structure of the 
soil. Thus, by using this organic ferti- 
lizer, which goes under the name of 
Los Angeles Hyperion Activated Sew- 
age Sludge Fertilizer, the gardener, 
with each 100 pounds he applies, not 
only mildly mineralizes his soil but 
also adds 95.5 pounds of organic mat- 
ter, thus improving the soil structure 
at the same stroke. 
This product is made at the newly 
constructed Los Angeles Sludge Plant, 





which is considered to be the largest 
of its kind in the world. It sprawls 
over 76 acres of land—a mechanical 
and sanitary engineering marvel serv- 
ing 3,000,000 people and built at a 
cost of 41,000,000 dollars. It is located 
on the shores of the Pacific Ocean on 
the Vista Del Mar highway, about 20 
miles from Los Angeles. 

This plant utilizes one of the waste 
gases called methane, which is formed 
in the process of sewage digestion. 
Methane is used as fuel to operate 
giant diesel engines to generate elec- 
tricity for plant light and power. 
Thus, under certain conditions, it is a 
self-contained unit producing its own 
fuel for power and lighting require- 
ments. 

Upon its arrival at the sewage plant, 
the sewage, consisting mainly of water, 
is screened to remove large coarse sub- 
stances and is held in large tanks and 
allowed to settle. Here the sewage is 
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THE PROVEN NATURAL SOIL CONDITIONER ! 





A BASE-EXCHANGE POTASSIUM BEARING MINERAL 





@ HELPS put back into your soil what your plants take out and HELPS 
when HELP is wanted by the roots in the GROWING SEASON. Use for 
Gardens, Farms, Orchards, Pastures and Chicken Ranges... Nurseries, 
Golf Courses and Lawns, Seed Beds, Parks and Athletic Fields... 
works wonderfully well with ground rock phosphate where needed. 
Use in Stables, Chicken Houses... try it for odors. Spread it on your 
Dairy Floor and, following morning collect and spread on your land. 














AVAL AN 188 Lh ZA NED 





GREENSAND MARL 





FREE-FLOWING 




















Uature's “friple poetion Abqrieultural 
Potassium Searing Mineral Product 


MARLAND — Not readily soluble 
but plant absorbable 
Report of Analysis of Greensand Marl 
by 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
The State University of New Jersey 


New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station 
Total Total 
per cent per cent 


Moisture 185 Fe,0, 20.57 
Loss on Ignition 4.77 Al,O, 7.76 
SiO. 4950 CaO 1.80 
K.0 71.15 MgO 3.66 
P.0. 1.17 Mad 0.03 


The water is not moisture but repre- 
sents water that enters the crystalline 
structure of the greensand forming the 
hydrosilicate which is more easily 
decomposed than if it were composed 
of pure silica. Thereby, the contents of 
the greensand are plant absorbable due 
to the ease with which the roots can 
extract the mineral content. 





e SOIL i pate contributes 
BANK ACCOUNT ) to both by working 


better and longer with YOU! 


BASE EXCHANGE: Releases potash, phosphorus and trace ele- 
ments from insoluble constituents as needed for healthy plant 
growth. Helps regulate nitrogen in the presence of organic matter 
and maintains a plant food balance. 


CONDITIONING: Loosens and opens the hard soils; binds sandy 
soils; regulates moisture and stimulates soil organisms. 


SOIL TEMPERATURE REGULATOR: Absorbs sun heat in early 
Spring, warming the soil for earlier crops. Holds high moisture con- 
tent, thus cooling the soil during hot dry Summer months. 


There are no application hazards with MARLAND: apply it at any time, 
use it on all growing crops, does not burn... absorbs and holds water. 
It is long-lasting and ODORLESS. It stimulates beneficial soil organisms, 
does act leach away and presents no residue problems. It is an excellent 

t pile ditioning agent. Apply it with spreader truck or 
vasa Marland has been used for more than 100 years. 








We also supply the natural products AA Quality 
ground Phosphate Rock and Agrinite (organic nitrogen) 


NATIONAL SOIL CONSERVATION, INC. 


Or write: In Midwest and California; Hoover Soil Service, 
Gilman, Illinois. In Florida; Will J. Hoover, Kissimmee. 
In Ohio; Fred Veith, Cheviot, Cincinnati. 


Not sold as a fertilizer, Marland is not a water soluble commercial fertilizer and is not offered as such. 
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separated into two parts. The lower 
part, which is most important agricul- 
turally as it is the part from which 
fertilizer is made, is much thicker and 
more concentrated than the upper 
part because of the settling process. 
It is then sucked out by pumps into 
large circular concrete tanks, some- 
what like those in which crude oil is 
stored. Here the mixture is digested 
by anaerobic bacteria (those not re- 
quiring oxygen) in order that there 
will be less solid material to be dried. 
Sewage disposal is a primary objective 
of this plant; the second objective is 
to convert as much of the solids in 
the sewage into the form of a highly 
combustible gas as possible, and to 
dispose of the remaining solids by 
drying and selling them as fertilizer. 

Attached to the large concrete anae- 
robic digesters, are gas tight pipes 
which carry the gas developed by 
bacterial action to a power house, 
where it is turned in a battery of nine 
diesel engines of 1688 horsepower 
each, which turn electric generators 
for light and power. Even the exhaust 
gases from the engines are recovered 
and utilized to heat the anaerobic 
digesting tanks, and encourage faster 
bacterial break-down of the incoming 
sewage. 

After undergoing anaerobic bac- 
terial digestion, the residue now quite 
thickened, is pumped to a series of 
Oliver (drum type) filters which 
remove most of the water. The moist 
semi-solid sludge which remains is 
then carried by a conveyor belt to 
driers. After drying, the material is 
pulverized and bagged, resulting in 
an organic fertilizer which has a 214- 
2-0 analysis. However, there is an 
absence of potassium which is an 
essential plant food element. The 
distributors of this product advise 
that potassium is also present in very 
small amounts, as well as traces of 
many other elements needed for plant 
growth. Although this is not a pure 
product, it is most desirable, for it 
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is likely to meet all the needs of the 
plant. 

The non-solid portion of the 
sewage is disposed of by flowing it 
through shallow tanks and having 
air pumped through it, thereby 
neutralizing any foul odors, and 
eliminating disease producing bac- 
teria. Later, the watery portion of 
the sewage is pumped in underwater 
pipes a mile out in the Pacific Ocean 
where it is harmlessly discharged. 

This organic activated sludge ferti- 
lizer is sold for $16.00 per ton in 80 
pound bags, or $13.00 per ton in bulk 
F.O.B. the plant. 


Leaves — 


What They Can 
Do for You 


(Continued from page 15) 


The less decayed the leaves are, the 
better. Within two months after they 
fall, they lose half their phosphorus, 
three-quarters of their potash, and 
much of their nitrogen through leach- 
ing. And humus is always most valu- 
able to crops when it’s in the process 
of breaking down. 

Have a direct plan of action for 
collecting leaves. It will produce bet- 
ter results than if you scurry around 
haphazardly. Your own woodlot, large 
estates, forests, even town dumps are 
good sources. One Vermont organic 
farmer drives his truck along all the 
back roads, filling it with autumn 
leaves—and keeping the town ditches 
open at the same time. There are 
few rural areas that do not have at 
least one or two sources of leaves 
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Now You Can Be Doubly-Sure 
OF Glowingly Healthy Hair 





TWO-WAY 
NATURAL 
HAIR TREATMENT © 


MASTER-FORM HAIR TONE... excising new Hair Preparation 


Here is a scientific but entirely natural and organi¢ in your hair (gray hair becomes silvery gray—bru- 
preparation for care of the hair and scalp. Formu- nette becomes rich natural brown—black becomes blue 
lated from _a base of pure Lanolin, Cholesterol, black—red becomes golden red). Your hair color is 
Carotene, Wheat Germ Oil (Hormone-E factor) and unchanged... but all the natural highlights are 
Methionene (many authorities state this element is accentuated. Ideal for men, women, children. Three 
essential in eliminating hair-splitting and breaking). convenient sizes: 
MASTER-FORM HAIR TONE not only tends for 4 oz. (60-day supply) ......eeeeees $1.75 
healthier hair, but has proven ideal as a hair groom. 8 oz. (120-day supply) .......seeeee- 3.00 
Helps rid the scalp of unsightly dandruff, scalp 16 oz. (Jumbo Family Size) .......... 5.00 
irritation. Also brings out all the natural highlights Try this new aid to beautiful, healthy hair! 
= . . . 
VIBRA TONE HAIR BRUSH au Tingling Care of Scalp and Hair 
NEW!...a brush for care of both hair and scalp! 


Entirely new idea... stainless steel bristles (round 
tips) anchored in foam rubber. Gives firm yet 
amazingly gentle ‘“‘vibrating’’ action as you stroke 
your hair. Or press brush firmly until bristles meet 
scalp, move handle gently. Then watch how fast the 
‘vibrating’ action loosens itching dandruff, makes 
scalp soe alive oy — a. i are 

one piece... 80) walnut. ristles and mounting 
NEW and DIFFEREN i ! are stainless steel... rust-proof. Easy to clean... 

made to last a lifetime. Order one for each member 
of family. Only $1.00 each or 8 for $2.75. 





On Sale Soon at Dietary Food Stores and Pharmacies 
If Not Available...Order Direct Postpaid @ Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 


FALKNER & MAY, ING, new voni 21,"vew vorc 


One of the Best-Known Names in the American Health Field 
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Leaves make excellent bedding for cows— 
and improve the quality of the manure. 


within reasonable distance. Even shel- 
terbelts produce goodly amounts. 

There are a number of ways to use 
leaves. They can be spread directly 
on the fields and disked several times 
immediately after collecting them. 
Disking will break them up and work 
them into the top three to four inches 
of soil, where they will decay during 
the winter. 

Or they can be composted. A com- 
post heap with leaves as its main con- 
stituent can be just as large as the 
amount of leaves you can procure dic- 
tates. If you have meadow clippings, 
old hay, straw, etc., mix them in with 
the leaves. Start with a three-inch 
layer of leaves and other organic 
wastes. Sprinkle this with ground 
limestone—about one bag per 2,000 
square feet of surface—as leaves are 
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definitely acidic, averaging pH values 
of 4.5 to 6.0. Add a couple of bags of 
rock phosphate at the same time to 
produce a well-balanced plant food. 
A quarter inch layer of soil may be 
added next, then any available stable 
or poultry manure. Repeat these lay- 
ers to any convenient height, wetting 
it down occasionally. Turning is rare- 
ly necessary. Excellent compost is 


usually produced in six months. 


ot 
## 


USDA 


Gardeners often bury leaves as deep as pos- 

sible in their soil, but most farmers believe 

in leaving them on or near the surface, to 

aid in decomposition and improve the entire 
topsoil structure. 
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Leaves and corncobs ground up in 
an ensilage cutter make good com- 
post, too. Or use about one-quarter 
sawdust with the leaves. Leaves that 
are partially rotted make the best 
compost most quickly. Put leaves 
from diseased trees in the center of 
the pile where the heat is sure to kill 
the diseased organisms. 

The standard hammermill will 
grind up leaves pretty fine, or you can 
purchase or build your own leaf 
shredder. But most habitual leaf-users 
say these operations are both costly 
and unnecessary. Spreading them on 
the fields right after collecting (add 
limestone and rock phosphate at same 
time, plus manure if you have it), 
then going over with a disk until they 
are well chopped up, makes them do 
an excellent job of fertilizing and in- 


creasing organic matter. They help 
prevent erosion, too, while they are 
rotting on or near the soil surface. 
Leaves help all kinds of plants. 
They can be banked around the 
trunks of young trees and shrubs as a 
protecting mulch, used in the garden 
around strawberry and asparagus 
plants, or under a stone mulch where 
they increase earthworm and bacterial 
activity. Fruit trees like leaf mulches. 
A fallen leaf is dead, sere. Its cells 
of life have closed. But it has a job 
to do yet for the soil which originally 
produced it. There is no waste, no 
futility in a dry, curled leaf. It still 
has an important place in Nature’s 
cycle, and it’s up to the farmer to see 
that his soil benefits from the leaf’s 
promise of a better life to come. 








AMAZING FUEL SAVER! 
vg : : ' 


at 


~~ \ 


24 HOUR THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT 


WOOD HEATERS 


= a 
Many Ashley Users Say They 
SAVE 50% 
and MORE ON FUEL 

















Time-tested and proven in coldest states. You should build but one fire a season, refuel on 
average every 12 hours, remove ashes 3 times monthly. Tremendous heating capacity, many 
heating entire homes, schools, stores. Wood burns clean—less soot and grime. Users say 
Ashley heats from floor up, gives safe 24-hour heat. Burns all types wood successfully. Hard- 
wood recommended. See your Ashley dealer today. If none is near you, write for free details. 
WE will ship from nearest warehouse and PAY FREIGHT. Print name and address plainly. 


Over 3,000 retailed from one city. 


Dealerships available — Dealers write us 


HEAT WITH WOOD THE AVAILABLE FUEL 
ASHIEY AUTOMATIC WOOD STOVE CO., Inc. 


BOX R-8, COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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Poultryman 
With an 
Organic Flair 


(Continued from page 17) 


for it, he has a neighboring farmer 
cut it on shares. In that way, Holden 
gets part of the hay for himself—and 
finds it an effective mulch for his 
potatoes. He also gets hay that’s been 
transformed into manure at his neigh- 
bor’s barn. Thus, without either cows 
or haying equipment of his own, Hol- 
den derives fertilizing and mulching 
benefits from his meadows. And need- 
less to say, unlike many poultrymen, 
he isn’t giving poultry manure away 
free to anybody who'll clean it out. 
Holden wants that fertilizer on his 
own acres, which are mostly sandy 
loam. 

His farming is done with a mini- 
mum of equipment. He finds the ma- 
nure spreader very necessary. There’s 
also a truck, a small tractor and a 
disk harrow. He uses a plow only on 
new sod—the disk harrow does most of 
the work. 

Holden uses manure mainly on 
cornland, and to topdress his hay 
meadowland. He has raised as much 
as three acres of sweet corn as a cash 
crop for local markets. Another two 
or three acres of corn is raised for his 
chickens, by raising most of their 
scratch feed himself, he finds just as 
much profit in a smaller flock as there 
would be in a larger one using en- 
tirely purchased feed and requiring 
more labor. 
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As it is, Holden’s is a one-man farm, 
with summer-time help from two 
grandsons and help from a man who 
lends a hand dressing chickens. 

The feed-raising program goes this 
way. Holden sows the corn after sheet 
composting—planting forage rye the 
previous fall, and disking it under 
with manure in preparation for corn. 

Spring also finds him planting oats 
on an acre or two. It will be disked 
under later to provide green manure, 
and here Holden will then sow winter 
wheat to provide another ingredient 
for his chickens’ scratch feed. In an- 
other field, simultaneously, he will be 
growing oats for the grain, as another 
ingredient of scratch. 

The idea is to keep all fields busy. 
When not producing a crop, the bare 
soil is quickly covered with one that 
will give green manure—oats planted 
in spring, rye in late summer or fall. 
Sometimes, for added humus, Holden 
disks under rye, sows oats, disks this 
under too. 
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“‘We can sell one of our delivery trucks. 

Word of mouth advertising has spread about 

our organic products, they’re coming here to 
buy what we raise.” sora 
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The same methods, with appro- 
priate variations, are used in other 
fields. For example, potato planting 
is preceded by sheet composting—com- 
post broadcast from the manure 
spreader and disked under with win- 
ter rye. For potato fertilizer, Holden 
also adds raw rock phosphate, green- 
sand (glauconite) and bone meal. 

In a strawberry field, he uses an 
inch of over-winter mulch—raw shav- 
ings or sawdust—but in a smaller 
patch, simply applies chicken manure 
in the fall. In summer, he uses a side 
dressing of compost—if none is on 
hand, he uses bone meal instead. 

Besides home-grown wheat, oats and 
corn, a fourth ingredient of Holden’s 
scratch feed is sunflower seed. He 
finds this easy to grow, and it provides 
a handy extra dividend in the form of 
poultry house litter. 

About one and a half acres is plant- 
ed to sunflowers. It’s done with the 
corn planter, in standard-width rows. 
One fall, Holden gathered his seed 
but didn’t have time to cut the stalks. 
They stood through the winter. In 
spring, Holden cut them and found 
them nicely dried out. He put them 
through an old-fashioned corn shred- 
der and ended with superb litter for 
his poultry pens—easy to handle, very 
absorbent and of a texture that com- 
posted well. 

Holden has his poultry house divid- 
ed into pens in such fashion that there 
is always one pen empty and ready 
for the 500 day-old chicks started each 
month. Because his customers like 
them, he has favored New Hampshires 
and White Rocks. Recently, he start- 
ed his first batch of the new dominant- 
white type. 





In Orlando, Florida 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE’S 
Colloidal Phosphate and Marland 


JOHN WHITING, 217 E. Amelia Ave., Orlando, Fla. 

















TERRA 


ORGANIC 
PLANT FOOD 


Gives you a Complete Supply 
Of Essential Plant Foods! 


There is no fertility without humus. 
Bacterra is bacterized humus...made from 
processed municipal wastes (pure garbage 
and sludge of Reading, Pa.), cocoa shells 
and other organic materials. Selected strains 
of bacteria, fungi, hormones and other 
microorganisms break down these natural 
organic materials into a rich, black, earthy 
humus. 


Natural rocks containing phosphorus, 
potassium and trace elements are added to 
the bacterized humus to give you added 
mineral strength and a complete plant food. 


With its rich humus content, Bacterra 
improves the physical structure of the soil 
.--Mmakes sandy soils more compact, clay 
soils more mellow. It gives you a soft, 
sponge-like soil that adds to water holding 
capacity. 


The acids formed by properly decom- 
posed Bacterra make available elements al- 
ready in the soil in locked-up State. The 
minerals and elements present in Bacterra 
in available form assure you of a complete 
supply of essential plant foods. 


BACTERRA IS ECONOMICAL 


i Oe Oe avs ccaennsxesens $ 1.00 
Oe Ee  siihaccusecmewsen 2.25 
ME dy knnsesninoetune sae 3.00 
SEG owcccvcesvverveceess 17.00 
We WE cvcupieexmeseess 55.00 
Pe GR 6c secececsdones 47.00 


(all prices F.0.B. Reading, Pa.) 


Give Bacterra the Aests where it counts 
...Wwhere it will prove beyond doubt that 
it’s the best soil conditioner and plant food 
on the market...right on your own land. 
Order yours today! 


BACTERRA 
CORPORATION 


(phone 5-3973) 


P.O. Box 931 Reading, Pa. 
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NATURAL 


ROCK 





PHOSPHATE 


For maximum crop yield return the 
vital organic plant foods to your 
fields. Use fertilizer that follows 
nature’s own organic principles. Our 
finely powdered, Natural Rock Phos- 
phate, will rejuvenate your soil fer- 
tility for years. ¥ 
SAVE...cut phosphate costs in half. 
Buy in carload lots. Minimum: 40-ton 
car. This amount generously supplies 160 


acres. If this amount is too large pool 
car with neighbors. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED.... 
maker. WRITE TODAY! 


A money 


PHOSPHATE SALES co. 





BROADBENT BLDC. Boise, Idaho 





Strickler’s Money-Making Chicks & Poults 


Big Type Heavy Laying White Leghorns; Golden Cornish- 
Hamp Cross; Fast Growing Rock-Red Cross; Baby Beef 
Type White Rocks and New Hampshires)s TURKEY 
POULTS: Broad Breasted Bronze and Beltsville Small 
Whites. Big hatches Chicks and Poults each week. 
Straight run or sexed, as wanted. Prepaid delivery. New 
money saving prices and circular free. 


Strickler Poultry Farms, Sheridan 9, Pa. 








COMPOSTING 


@ Digestors for converting city gar- 
t bage, sewage, etc., by bacterial ac- 


tion into compost. 8 to 50 tons per 
day by continuous flow. Digestors 
cost from $8000 to $35,000. 

HOME @ Special processing shredders to 
j digestors are under construction. 

Digestors cost less to operate. 
on the Organo. a complete organic fer- 
tilizer, Made and sold in New 
Jersey, Virginia, Ohio, Texas, 
Florida, and western states, also 
ou n countries. 
Nitrogen and fertilizing bacteria 
( 3 £ enrich soil and improve compost, 


make compost within 5 days cost 
$160 to $640. Some are used while 
@ Bacterial activators for composting. 
also w to make complete organic 
fertilizer. 


Home and farm size composters, 
also plans and specifications to make 


composter cells up to 8 tons per 
e month eost 


@ Chiorovim, the first aierestem 
and complete organic 
from rich organic soil citheet fa... 


Has protein richer than in meat; 
high in natural vitamins and min- 
erals; used daily to 


" balance meals. 
Fine for vegetarians. 
@ Lactic acid Bulgarian yoghurt. 


EARP-THOMAS LABORATORIES 


Hampton, New Jersey 


Est. 1908 
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He uses standard starting and de- 
veloping mash feeds for the birds, and 
favors those without “built-in” anti- 
biotics. He has his own version of 
“wonder drug.” Some of the same 
home-grown grain that’s used for 
scratch—oats, rye and wheat—is sprout- 
ed in seedflats, in a medium of com- 
post containing earthworms that Hol- 
den grows in a compost pile fed by 
fall leaves. 


When his young birds reach the 
age of four weeks, Holden starts sup- 
plying this pep-up meat-builder, one 
seedflat-full per day per pen of around 
450 birds. The entire contents of the 
seedflat—compost as well as grain and 
earthworms, is devoured. 


And results are seen when birds 
reach the age of eight weeks old. 
That’s when Holden divides up the 
birds, choosing those to be grown for 
fryers, broilers or capons. At that age, 
many of the cockerels are well over 
three and a half pounds in weight. 

Holden grows around four batches 
of birds per year on the same litter, 
which reaches a height of around 
eight inches. When sunflower stalks 
can’t provide enough, he mixes them 
through the shredder along with corn 
stalks, and adds wood shavings. Brood- 
ing of the new chicks is done electric- 
ally. 

Most of Holden’s birds are sold in 
dressed form—he seldom sells a live 
chicken. Those headed for the freezer, 
of course, are drawn first. This draw- 
ing takes place after the birds have 
had several hours of cooling in which 
to lose body heat. 


The remainder of the birds are sold 








In Loma Linda, California 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE'S 
Colloidal Phosphate and Marland 


DEWEY PLEAK, Rt. |, Box 112, Loma Linda, Calif. 
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“New York dressed’’—without being 
drawn. This is a speedy process_due 
to the helping hand of mechanization. 
The dressing room in the cellar of 
Holden’s home contains an electric 
scalder and rubber-fingered, electrical 
feather picker. The birds themselves 
are killed outside. 

Holden does the _ slaughtering, 
handles the water scalding and re- 
moves the feathers. His assistant does 
the finishing, such as removal of pin- 
feathers. 

And as usual, there’s a place for 
everything, everything in its place on 
this farm which doesn’t believe in 
waste. Feathers off those birds make 
an ideal mulch for potatoes inasmuch 
as they are highly nitrogenous as well 
as possessing mulching qualities. 

However, they cannot supply Hol- 
den’s needs, so it’s on hay that he 
depends for his spud mulching. His 
neighbor farmer hauls away a load of 
hay for himself, then puts a load into 
Holden’s barn, etc. Since Holden’s 
only dairy herd consists of two milk 
goats for home use, much of his hay 
is ready for work in spring. 

Loading his truck with it, Holden 
drives down between the newly plant- 
ed rows of potatoes, throwing off the 
hay in a layer around five inches deep. 

The beneficial results are pretty 
plain a little later on. The carpet of 
hay keeps moisture in the soil and 
at the same time stifles any weeds. 

“Since I started this hay mulching 
of the spuds,” Holden says, “I’ve 
given up cultivating them for good. 
All I do is plant, mulch—and then the 
work is all done until harvesting 
time.” 








In San Juan, Texas 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE’S 
Colloidal Phosphate and Marland 


CHARLES A. ZAMZOW, II! E. 6th St., San Juan, Tex. 
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ATTENTION 
VIRGINIA 
FARMERS! 


THOMSON’S FOUR LEAF 
PHOSPHATE ROCK is NOW 
available in Virginia. We have 
dealers in all sections of Virginia 
ready to supply you with this 
finely pulverized permanent soil- 
builder. Don’t put off using this 
natural soilbuilder. Our dealer 
organization makes this material 
readily available to you at the 
maximum low price. Write us 
AT ONCE for pamphlet and the 
name of your nearest dealer. 


EASTERN STATES 
SOILBUILDERS, INC. 





| Telephone Keedysville 4961 


SHARPSBURG, MARYLAND 











LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
BROADCASTER 


Factory-to-you plan saves real 
money. Sturdy, low-cost construc- 
TAX ‘tion. Special hitch. No-Clog ogi- 
Be) Wy tator. Gives exact spreoding—5O 
tbs. to 8,000 Ibs. per ocre. Sizes 









SAVE 1002 


COSTS AS LITTLE AS 
freight prepoid 







gvarontee. 
16,000 working in 28 states. 


PSS MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 

















Fae AS YOU LIKE IT 
* F SCREENED 
SHREDDED 
GROUND 
: ) MIXED 

Se eee, PILED 


Now, with two wheels and one-piece, tubular 
handle bar, this improved, self-powered 
grinder can be moved twice as easy. Mixes 
and screens soil, compost and other fertilizers 
fine enough for seeding flats and pots. Grinds 
leaves. stalks and other tough organic matter 
into ideal mulch or compost material. Sepa- 
rates trash from wanted materials. Easy to 
change from screens to rollers. Motor optional, 
gas or electric. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DEPT. Cc. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Vineyard 
of Health 


(Continued from page 25) 


maintained is emphasized by Gilbert’s 
statement: “We leave the grapes on 
the vine as long as possible to get the 
highest sugar content and quality pos- 
sible. Our grapes must be thoroughly 
ripe before being made into raisins.” 

Gilbert dislikes the steel-treaded 
caterpillar type tractor used by many 
farmers in his section. “A steel-treaded 
tractor packs the soil,” he says. “The 
vibration is like a miniature earth- 
quake, and as there is no rubber to 
absorb the vibration it is transmitted 
to the soil, settling and packing it.” 
He believes rubber-tired tractors mean 
less compaction, leading to better aera- 
tion which results in more earthworms 
and bacteria and better growth of 
cover crops for soil improvement. 

Gilbert's grapes, carefully packed in 
dry sawdust, are shipped all over the 
United States and to foreign coun- 
tries, and plans call for an attractive 
roadside stand as well. The shipping 
season begins in July and extends into 
October and includes the well-liked 
Malaga table variety early in the sea- 
son and Thompson Seedless later. 

Walking out to the packing shed, 
one is impressed by a most efficient 
and ingeniously designed system of 
threshing the dried raisin grapes 
which are harvested during the latter 
part of the season so that the dried 
fruit is separated from the stems and 
cleaned. This is done by a series of 
machines conceived and built by the 
owner himself. 

In September, the grapes to be 
made into raisins are picked and 
placed on shallow trays between the 
rows of grape vines in the vineyard 
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to be dried by the sun. After drying, 
part of them are cleaned immediately 
and the rest are stored to be cleaned 
later. By the time the dried fruit is 
run through the machines it is quite 
clean and of high quality and is im- 
mediately packaged for shipping, with 
no fumigation, no dipping, no oiling 
or any other kind of treatment. 

Contrast this with the usual pro- 
cedure, as outlined in a State Experi- 
ment Station bulletin: “First the 
grapes are dipped in a 0.2-0.5 per cent 
lye solution at temperature near boil- 
ing...then they are spread on trays 
and exposed to the fumes of burning 
sulfur until the green color has bleach- 
ed to a yellowish white.” Doesn't 
sound like something worth eating, 
does it? 

His customers are enthusiastic. “I 
have found no other raisins that I 
can eat without allergic reactions... 
Years ago before the ‘doping age’ our 
raisins were always like these.” Let- 
ters like these mean a lot to the Gil- 
berts. 

In addition to the main raisin pro- 
ject there is a small experimental plot 
of 11 navel orange trees, heavily 
mulched with eight inches of leaf 
mulch. These leaves, obtained from 
the city park, form a rich layer of leaf 
mold in which earthworms and other 
forms of soil life abound. The trees 
have a healthy color, are disease free, 
and last year yielded 1,200 pounds of 
large, sweet fruit. 

This fruit, says Gilbert, “kept so 
well that during the months of storage 
without refrigeration before sale, only 
15 or so of the lot spoiled.” He added, 
“Next year we expect to leave inside 
fruit on trees until sold, instead of 
picking off all at one time as is cus- 
tomary. This keeps increasing the 
sugar and vitamin content, we be- 
lieve.” 

The Gilberts also grow cotton, 
sweet potatoes and peanuts, all by the 
organic method. Last year six acres 
of cotton yielded 13/4 bales of lint per 
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acre without sprays of any kind, com- 
pared to neighboring yields of about 
two bales per acre with heavy applica- 
tions of ammonium sulfate and insec- 
ticides. “We attribute our lower yield 
to late picking of the cotton in the 
fall and winter which prevented plant- 
ing a cover crop for green manure,” 
said Gilbert. “This year we are going 
to try sowing winter legume cover 
crop seed right in the cotton about 
the last irrigation time in the fall, 
and then the following spring mow 
and disc in the whole thing. Cotton 
treated this way should not deplete 
the soil as is the usual case.” 

A future project the Gilberts are 
enthusiastic about is a large compost 
pit to be flooded at periodic intervals, 
the drainings from which will be turn- 
ed into the irrigation ditch running 
through the vineyard. This water will 
carry billions of soil-activating bac- 
teria from the decaying compost to all 
parts of the vineyard. These will 
activate the soil and speed up the 
decay of the mulches to form plant 
food rapidly. 


On their roadside stand the Gil- 
berts will also sell honey from their 
16 hives of bees. These bees visit un- 
sprayed cotton, alfalfa and orange 
blossoms. Mrs. Gilbert has developed 
a method of preserving fruit with 
honey exclusively. Also, no sweet 
other than honey is used at their table, 
a practice to which Gilbert attributes 
the total lack of cavities in the teeth 
of his daughters, aged 414 and 7. 
‘These are the only kids of this age 
around here who have no cavities,” 
Gilbert reports. “We have soft drink 
dispensers in our high schools here, 
and this is one of the things our 
Organic Club is going to bat against.” 
Mrs. Gilbert also uses other undena- 
tured foods, such as organically grown 
whole wheat flour, on her table. In- 
cidentally, they are glad to send tested 
raisin recipes and a free sample of 
their organic raisins to anyone re- 
questing same. 

Healthy foods come only from a 
healthy soil. That is the credo of the 
Wayland Gilberts, and the crops they 
produce are living proof of this. 





Pick-Me Up BREAKFAST FOOD 


Here is a breakfast food that is chuck full 


of VITAMINS, MINERALS, and PROTEIN 


(amino acids). Another interesting thing about it is that it does not have to be cooked, 
making it an ideal SUMMER BREAKFAST FOOD. Here is what it contains: Sifted sun- 
flower seed meal, Wheat germ, Brewers’ yeast, Sesame seeds, Bone meal, Soya lecithin, 
Organic iron, lodine (as in Sea Kelp) and Non-fat dry milk solid. Use it straight as a food 
or mix it with another food. Each order is packed fresh in amber jars and dated just before 
shipment. 2 Ibs. $3.40; 5 Ibs. $7.40. Postage prepaid. 


SUNFLOWER SEED MEAL (Sifted) Excellent for use in 
Food, Bread and for Sandwich spreads with butter 10 
oz. $1.00; 24 Ibs. $3.40; 5 Ibs. $6.60; 10 Ibs. $13.40. Post- 
age extra.* 


KLEEN-RAW SUGAR (Dark) Rich in all the natural 
elements of NATURAL raw cane sugar. Excellent source 
of Iron and Copper. You will like it. 6 Ibs. $1.40; 12 Ibs 
$2.70. Postage extra.* 


CREAM RAW SUGAR (Cream Color) An excellent sub 
stitute for white sugar with delicate cane flavor. Contain 
natural elements. 6 lbs. $1.30; 12 Ibs. $2.50. Postage 
extra.* 


SU-PERIOR WHEAT GERM—Natural raw germ contain- 
ing Thiamin, Riboflavin, Niacin, Proteins, Minerals and 
Vitamin E For a real breakfast pick-up add to cereal 
with KLEEN-RAW SUGAR. Recipes. 2 Ibs. $1.00; 4 Ibs 
$1.95. Postage extra.* 





1835 N. Cleveland Avenue 


Uediveal Vout WEOLuers 


Dept. 9-OF 


SESAME SEEDS (Hulled Delicious flavor Excellent 
source of Calcium and Lecithin and other natural elements 
Delightful eating as they come. 2} ib $2.00; 5 Ibs. $4.00 


Tostage extra.* 


oN- FERION WHEAT GERM OIL CAPSULES 3 minims 
ire wheat germ oil in soluble gelatin cap- 
(Wt. 12 oz.) 600—$2.75 (Wt. 14 Ibs.) 





SU-PERIOR SOYA LECITHIN—A complex Phosphatide of 
Lecithin-Choline and Cephalin-Inositol. Lecithin is present 
in all the cells of the body and must be there in the right 
amounts for best health. The normal diet usually does not 


supply it in sufficient quantity It is soluble in most 
liquids and has a = asant palatable taste and can be used 
with milk, orange ¢, baking, cooking and for use as a 
sandwich spread w th rs a It is not a food, it is not a 


medicine but is used food supplement to supply the 
above elements. 8 oz iat ‘$2 10; 16 oz. jar $4.00. Postage 
extra 


Chicago 14, Ill. 


* HOW TO ORDER BY MAIL:—Send 25c for first pound or fraction thereof and 10c for 
each additional pound or fraction thereof. All excess postage will be refunded with order. 
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Report 
from 


Congress 


(Continued from page 27) 


for public relations activity. This 
article states that the contributions 
were made because of the emergency 
nature of the chemicals-in-food prob- 
lem. I am particularly interested in 
this activity of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association because I have 
spent all of my business life in the 
food industry, and feel that I have a 
real stake in any matter that may af- 
fect the food industry. If I may judge 
from the numerous articles and edi- 
torials occurring in the chemical jour- 
nals during the past year, I believe 
there is a real threat to the food in- 
dustry. I base this assumption on the 
possibility that these articles, which 
appear in such sequence of repetition 
that they appear to be propaganda, 
may eventually affect public opinion 
to such an extent that the Food and 
Drug Administration will be prevent- 
ed from carrying out its responsibility 
of protecting the public. If this series 
of events should come to pass, there 
will undoubtedly be a surge of new 
chemical substances incorporated in 
food without adequate protesting. 

“Such a program will lead to a dis- 
aster, just as surely as we are assem- 
bled here today. Such a disaster will 
reflect discredit to the food industry; 
incidentally, it will also reflect dis- 
credit to the chemical industry, but 
the principal damage will be done to 
the public. After such a disaster there 
is no doubt that the law will be 
strengthened in any manner consider- 
ed necessary for public safety. 

“With these hazards to public 
health and this threat to the prestige 
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of the food industry as well as the 
chemical industry, is it too much to 
hope that the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association in their public rela- 
tions program will do nothing to in- 
hibit the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in its effort to protect public 
health? Also, may we hope that part 
of the activity of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association will be directed 
toward the education of its own mem- 
bers who may not understand clearly 
their responsibilities.” 

Committee member Rep. Jones in- 
terrogates Dr. Cox of the Beech-Nut 
Packing Co., on the subject discussed 
by Dr. Newton. 

Mr. Jones. I was interested in this 
same thing that you discussed a 
minute ago; that you know consider- 
able funds have been raised to offset 
supposedly undesirable publicity 
against chemicals in foods. What 
group is raising those funds? What 
class? 

Dr. Cox. From the information 
that we have been able to gather 
from the recent articles in the news- 
letter of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, they were apparently raised 
from the membership of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I mean you made 
the statement that you know that con- 
siderable funds have been raised. 





“How can I explain to Mr. Killo that he was 
poisoned by fruit spray residue—from spray 
made in his own plant!” 
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Dr. Cox. Yes. 


Mr. Jones. 
derstand? 


Then you say you un- 


Dr. Cox. Well, we do know. They 
have published it and told us. 


Mr. Jones. You do know? 


Dr. Cox. They have published the 
figures. 


Mr. Jones. You don’t know what 
the amount is that was raised by them 
for that purpose? 


Dr. Cox. The last figure I saw was 
something like $119,000. I believe it 
has been roughly within that range. 


This testimony reveals to us that 
the manufacturers of chemicals are 
quite apprehensive about their some- 
what precarious position today. They 
have taken too many liberties with 
their products, and as always, it is the 
public that gets stung. 


The preceding statements and tes- 
timonies represent only a sampling of 
the ideas and suggestions made to the 
Committee by the men who appeared. 
Placing the responsibility on the 
shoulders of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, selling pesticides by pre- 
scription, and enacting more force- 
ful legislation are only a few of the 
proposed solutions to the problems. 
Certainly some progress has been 
made inasmuch as intelligent men in 
the government are cognizant of the 
danger and want to do something 
about it. This is encouraging to the 
farmer and to the public; their safety 
should and must be the first consider- 
ation of all persons concerned. 








In Fremont, Nebraska 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE’S 
Colloidal Phosphate and Marland 


BEN J. HESPEN, Fremont, Nebraska—Ph.: |109M 
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MORE JOBS With Gear-Driven 


et R ‘7 D- 3 ” 
EArcKER GARDEN TRACTORS 


NO BELTS! NO CHAINS! 
Proven For Over 29 Years 
NEW 1952 MODELS 


Thousands of satisfied users say 
““RED-E”’ has solved their tractor 
problems. You too, will like its 
smooth, powerful, easy-to-operate, 
* gear-driven action—with power 
turning clutch for 444 and 6 H.P 

ALKING MODELS and auto- 
motive type differentialfor744H.P. 
RIDING MODEL Our2and3H.P. 
Walking Models low as $169.00 
Attachments for plowing, sow- 
ing, cultivating, wood - sawing, 






Yeis.caTaLOG 


ay plowing, ete. EASY TERMS — Factory-To- 
You discount. Write TODAY for FREE Catalog. 


aos E TRACTOR CO. 


RICHFIELD 32! 
WISCONSIN 


ALKEMI SOIL BUILDER 


Turns Poor Soil To Gold 


Alkemi is a complete, organic soil builder, 
containing humus, minerals, vitamins, hor- 
mones, bacteria, and everything needed for 
plant growth. Amazing results in groves, 
orchards, tarms and gardens. 3 |b., $1.25; 
10 Ib., $3.00; 25 Ib., $5.50; prepaid up to 
300 miles. Circular, and quantity prices on 
request. Dealer inquiries invited. Western 
Distributor : 


WESTERN SOIL BUILDER CO. 
1, Box 160 Escondido, Calif., Dept. OF. 


BLUE SPRUCE 


Very cperten well-brane 5 3°? 
Seerercone, Feat & Shade Trees 


write Box Ppd 


MUSSER FORESTS. Inc. 
Indiana. Pa. 4 


DON’T BE A GUESS 

FARMER — USE THE 
MODERN METHOD FOR 
BIGGEST CROPS AND 
TOP MARKET PRICES— 
TEST YOUR SOIL 


THE SIMPLEX WAY 


















. pa 
time. For Fall Planting List o 











Based on the Spurway method, Simplex soil testing 
is accurate and designed for the use of non-chemists. 
The Farm Simplex Soil Test Outfit is for =p smaller 
grower. It contains 100 tests for each of 5 important 
soil elements plus tissue tests for Nitrates, Phos- 
phorus and Potassium $21.00 Lg 0.B. Norwalk, Ohio. 
Shipped via Railway Expre Other commercial 
Simplex Soil Test Outfits Available. 


Write for descriptive literature and prices. 


THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 
P.O. Box 318-Y @ NORWALK, OHIO 




















Improvement 

in the 

Dropping Pit 
(Continued from page 31) 


rodents to attack a chicken’s leg, or 
even a drumstick occasionally. 

In order to bring the pit to the 
acme of perfection, it was decided to 
eliminate the drainage pipe and to 
concrete the bottoms of the pits. The 
expense was not great, and it will cer- 
tainly pay off in rodent protection. 
Cleaning the pits will be easier also. 

It is important to note that when 
a dropping pit is cleaned out, a layer 
of well rotted compost or manure 
should be placed on the bottom, as 
shown in the illustration, in order to 
make sure that the proper bacteria 
are present and ready to go to work. 

Although no lime or water has been 
added to the Experimental Farm pits, 
it may occasionally be found that the 
manure in the pits gets too dry or 
acid, such treatment would then pay 


off. 


Fertilizer Made 
from Gin Trash 


Continued from page 29) 


following results were shown: 

The 300 pounds of 16-20-0 com- 
mercial fertilizer supplied 48 pounds 
of nitrogen per acre, 60 pounds of 
available phosphoric acid, no potash, 
and no organic matter. On the other 
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hand, three tons of gin trash compost 
supplied 60 pounds of nitrogen, 60 
pounds of available phosphoric acid, 
60 pounds of potash, and 5,820 pounds 
of organic matter. 


Organic Matter Needed 


In addition to fertilizer, organic 
matter is a badly needed ingredient 
in soils in this area. Organic matter 
not only brings about better response 
from commercial fertilizers by absorb- 
ing and holding the fertilizer ele- 
ments, but it also helps hold moisture 
and ties down topsoil, thereby help- 
ing to prevent both water and wind 
erosion. 

It has been pointed out that a farm- 
er, by returning decomposed gin 
wastes to the soil, can replace in the 
soil “all that was taken out except 
for the seed and the blossom.” 

Several ginners in the Coastal Bend 
have intimated that they are interest- 
ed in converting gin trash into com- 
post fertilizer this season instead of 
disposing of the trash by burning it 
as has been the custom for many 
years. 





Fe QISTER 


“I’ve taken care of my side the ORGANIC 
way, try one!”’ 
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For Sparkling Health and Youthful Vigor Try 


This Tested Vitamin-Mineral Combination 


ALKNEK ch MAY D 


MASTER FORMULA 


The Multiple Vitamin-Mineral Formula for Adults and Children 
- + « guaranteed made exclusively from 100°, Natural Vitalized Foods 


plus the healthful addition of: WHEAT GERM, 
WILD ROSE HIPS, PARSLEY, ALFALFA, TOMATO, 
WATERCRESS, SPINACH, PIMIENTO, ORANGE 
(whole), LECITHINATED SOYA, and RUTIN from 


Buckwheat. It's all natural. 


® VitaminA ® VitaminC 
®VitaminB-1 © VitaminD | ; 
® Vitamin B-2 © VitaminE re aay 4a 
® Vitamin B-6 @ Biotin 
® Pyridoxine ® Rutin 
® Calcium ® Calcium 
Pantothenate ®@ Folic Acid 
® Phosphorus @ Iron 
® Copper ®@ lodine 
® Sulfur ® Fluorine 
® Manganese ® Zinc 


MASTER FORMULA 
from the following FOOD sources: YEAST, KELP, 
FISH LIVER LIPOIDS, PURE CRYSTALLINE B-12, 





® Magnesium 


-»- Plus 


FalMay’s MASTER FORMULA is an all- 
inclusive vitamin-mineral supplement from 
natural sources . . . with the dramatic 
new factors: Wild Rose Hips, purified 
edible Bone Meal and Vitamin B-12, des- 
cribed recently in Reader’s Digest in a 
story of blood regeneration that has thrilled 
thousands. 

This all-embracing natural formula brings 
the sensible precaution of a daily supple- 
ment of Vitamins and Minerals within 
reach of every family. Now you can forego 
the many combinations and dozens of tab- 
lets or capsules formerly purchased sep- 
arately and receive them complete in Fal- 
May’s MASTER FORMULA. 


S¥ Order Direct Postpaid « 





DESICCATED LIVER @ BONE MEAL ®@ WILD ROSE HIPS 
AND THE AMAZING “RED” VITAMIN B-12 


Complete Satisfaction or Your Money Back 


FALKNER & MAY, ING, 1445 First Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 


concentrated 


Comes in an easy-to-take capsule. For 
small children merely lift top off capsule 
and add MASTER FORMULA to foods, 
cereal, milk. 


SO copies «ww cn es $ 3.50 
100 --capedles. ccc e00% 6.50 
200 COBBMES .nc cic ces 12.00 
Fae . CORMEME. .. «x 26:20 17.00 
GOO CapeItes «nc. c cc 32.00 

1000 capsules ........ 50.00 


Remember: Natural Vitamins and Minerals 
are best for you! So try FalMay’s All- 
Natural MASTER FORMULA. 


Department 9-F 
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Safeguard Your Health — Supple- 
ment Your Diet with Edible, Whole, 
Sterilized Unrefined BONE MEAL 


BONE-ALL 


With Red Bone Marrow 


A Different Bone Meal 


BONE-ALL is made with care by a special slow 
process. Not mixed with any synthetic vitamin 
...mot super-heated or super-refined. This 
process preserves not only the calcium-phosphorus 
fraction present in ordinary bone meal but ALL 
the trace elements natural to edible bone meal, 
including iron, copper, manganese, silicon, mag- 
nesium, a safe amount of fluorine, plus Red 
Bone Marrow. 


In generous 10 CRAIN tablets. 
Plain or with Natural Vitamin D, if specified 
100—$1 300—$2.50 1000—$6 
Powdered $1.50 ib., 5 ibs. $6.00 





(RR RRBSREEEEERE SER ERE EERE EERE EEE EEE EEE SE SE 
Good dietary food stores have SCHIFF 
products or will order them for you. 
(Postpaid direct if unavailable.) 


Dept. 9-OF Jersey City 3, N. J. 











SUPER TURBINE 


WATER SYSTEMS, 


BURKS Pumps More Water 
Lasts Years Longer 
Fresh running water for more eggs — meat .:: 
plus city type water service for home and fire 
protection. That’s what BURKS Super Tur- 
bine Poultry Farm water systems provide, 
It’s the only system 
with Life-Lok. Fully 
automatic — self-prim- 
ing— finest engineered 
water system made. 
Write for FREE Book . 
“Story of BURKS.” & 








a |. 
DECATUR PUMP CO., 70 Elk S?., Decatur 70, Ill. 








MILLIONS NOW LIVING HAVE ONLY ONE 

YEAR OF LIFE LEFT BUT KNOW IT NOT... 

lf YOU Had Only One Year To Live 
What Would You Do? ? 


You would want to know what you could do 
to extend life if possible. Many people neg- 
lect their health until they reach a point of 
NO RETURN. Only death awaits them. 


FRE Send NOW for vital health in- 
formation that may add years to 

your life and life to your years. 
NATURAL SCIENCE SOCIETY 


2803 S. Bumby Street 








Orlando, FLORIDA 
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Highlights 
of Dutch 


Agriculture 


(Continued from page 13) 


Warmond, Holland, and had a pleas- 
ant discussion with its staff, most of 
whom fortunately could speak Eng- 
lish. In all of Europe today English 
is a compulsory study in High Schools. 
The gardens at the Bio-dynamic Insti- 
tute, were wonderful, disease being ef- 
fectively controlled by natural means. 
Together with some of this staff we 
visited a Government experimental 
farm where compost is being used in 
some of the plots. The trouble, how- 
ever, is that here just as in our coun- 
try, the agricultural scientists think 
that the organic method consists mere- 
ly in the application of organic mat- 
ter. They overlook phosphate and 
potash rock. But the results as seen 
with the eye look favorable for the 
organically treated plots. We expect 
to maintain contact with this station 
so as to study the results when they 
are written up. 

Talking about rocks, Holland has 
none, and the country is very flat, the 
highest elevation being about 200 feet. 
The place where their land boasts this 
unusual “elevation” has become a 
week-ending resort, the people going 
there to enjoy their “mountain.” 

One sees occasionally a wind-mill 
and it is reassuring to be told that 
there is a society for their preserva- 





In Chicago, Illinois 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE’S 
Colloidal Phosphate and Marland 


LOEBER SOIL SERVICE, 111 N. Clark St., Chicago, 11. 
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tion. They are more or less ornaments 
today. Wooden shoes are rarely seen 
in the cities but are common among 
farmers whose soil is swampy. 

The outstanding place that we vis- 
ited was the large compost-making 
project at Schiedam, owned by the 
Dutch Government, where since 1929 
garbage has been turned into com- 
post. It is sold to farmers at cost, 
which in the equivalent of American 
money comes to only about $3.00 a 
ton, but which in terms of spending 
value in Holland would be equivalent 
to our twelve or thirteen dollars—still 
a very low price for such a valuable 
product. The basis of their process is 
the saturation of. incoming garbage 
with water that has been used in pre- 
vious saturations. The water is accu- 
mulated in a special pond and some 
of it returns there through an in- 
geniously devised water circulating 
system. This water teems with the 
kind of bacteria needed for proper 
decomposition of the garbage. There 
may be a thought here for American 
Frazers who are experimenting with 
digesters for the quick decomposition 
of organic residues. 

















“Offhand I’d say we're directly beneath 
Slocum’s Organic Farm!”’ 
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Cow Manure Compost 


A 100% ORGANIC, DECOMPOSED, 
FINELY-SCREENED, LIVING, DYNAMIC 
COMPOST! 


Not dehydrated ...not pulverized. Here is 
a compost that teems with millions of won- 
der-working bacteria...contains many val- 
uable trace minerals and hormones. Is 
odorless... longer-lasting. Will not burn 

.use anywhere, anytime. Aecrates the 
soil. 


NOW AT THESE NEW LOW PRICES 


*rice Postage Total 
Trial bag $ 50 $ .25 $ .75 
10 Ib. bag . 1.00 1.75 
25 lb. bag 1.75 1.75 3.50 
50 Ib. bag 2.75 2.25 5.00 
100 Ibs 5.00 3.00 8.00 


(2—50 Ib. bag 


tat 


Prices quoted above only for 1,000 mile 
radius of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Write us 
for rates for longer distances; also for 
special discounts on ton, truck load or car- 
load. 


Dairy-Organic Compost 


Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! 


HEAVY BEARING, FAST GROWING 


BLUEBERRIES 











GALLETTA BROS. 


212 Chew Rd.. Hammonton, N. J. Largest in N. J 





Order it now! 


A Binder 


for your valuable copies of The 
Organic Farmer. Keeps them in- 
stantly ready for you to consult 
...next month or years from now. 
This handy, durable leatherette 
binder, attractively stamped in 
gold, holds 12 issues, which may 
be easily inserted or removed. 
Price $2.00 (add 10c west of Mis- 
sissippi). 


The Organic Farmer, Box 9-F, Emmaus, Pa. 
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E Bernarr MacFadden says: 


“Naturets are a mild, 
pleasant and effective herb- 
eal laxative which I highly 
e recommend because most 
other laxatives contain high- 
ly irritating ingredients like 
& senna, cascara, etc.—Na- 
~ turets have none of these 
but are compounded only 
zd from the finest imported 
y herbs.” 


CONSTIPATED ? 


If discomforts exist, such as stomach ail- 
ments, headaches, that tired feeling, associ- 
ated with and resulting from a constipated 
condition, the relieving qualities of 


NATURETS 


may probably assist In ultimately relieving 
these distre ng symptoms. 

Naturets contain alfalfa, extract of aloes 
rhubarb, peppermint, fenugreek, fennel seed, 
and juniper berries, 





Order now: 100 tablets—$1; 600 for $5 
Write for quantity prices 


FALKNER & MAY, INC., Sole Agents 


Dept. OF-9 1445 First Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 














HOW TO EAT SAFELY IN 
A POISONED WORLD 
By ANTON H. JENSEN 


Do you realize to what extent many “diseases” 
bought with your money are the end-result of 
daily purchases through the years of poisoned 
vegetables, fruits and products? 

It is the story of the delayed and cumulative 
poisoning of foods carrying minute amounts of 
poison both outside and inside the produce. a 
book laden with research findings and cited 
authorities. 

A vast array of contents, a few herewith 
cited: poison sprays outside and inside of 


present-day foods; DDT in vegetables, fruits, 
meat, milk; chemical fertilizers health destroy- 
ing in a variety of ways; increase of cancer, and 
the role of poisoned food and products therein: 
cooking utensils; teeth and food; unvarnished 
facts that will astound every thinking person! 


BE SAFE! Learn what to buy and what to 
avoid, in your daily food purchases, to protect 
and promote intelligently your health and the 
health of your family with the priceless knowl- 
edge in this book. 

Single copies $1.25—Rates given on bulk buying 
Copyright purchased and books sold by 


Dr. M. A. Brandon 


215 Sixth Street, Lorain, Ohio 


Letters 








WEAR THIS BUTTON! 
Attractive bronze buttons with 
green enamel border—the offi- 
cial emblem of organic farmers. 
Excellent for club members or for individual 
use. Price 50c. 


The Organic Farmer, Box 9-F, Emmaus, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


eral days it has been covered with 
honeybees and bumblebees. What im- 
presses me most is that on adjoining 
farms where commercial fertilizers 


have been used for years I see no bees. 
I own no bees and don’t know where 
these come from. 
W. S. Stephens 
Pulaski, Tenn. 


Questions 


and Answers 


After much preaching and persua- 
sion on my part, we embarked on the 


organic method of farming this spring, 


starting with our oat field. 

Our rotation is three years of alfal- 
fa, one year corn, and then oats seed- 
ed with alfalfa. This spring we used 
colloidal phosphate instead of the 
usual 3-12-12, and now we have so 
many weeds in our oat field that at a 
first look there doesn’t seem to be 
any oats at all. I blame it on the hot 
and wet June and July weather but 
the rest of the family is inclined to 
blame it on the change in fertilizer. 
They claim that if we had used com- 
mercial fertilizer the oats would have 
had a quicker start and would have 
grown taller first before the weeds 
would have come up. 

The oat crop is a very important 
one to us and so you can understand 
I feel responsible if we don’t get our 
60 to 70 bushels per acre. Right now 











In Kingsville, Missouri 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE’S 
Colloidal Phosphate and Marland 


ERNEST L. HOOVER, Kingsville, Missouri—Ph.: 49 
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we don’t even know whether we will 
be able to use our combine to harvest 
the oats, because of the weeds. 

Maybe you have an opinion on the 
matter and perhaps you can also tell 
me how to best combat that weed 
problem if we are continuing the or- 
ganic method. 

K. A. Rost 
Spring Grove, Illinois 


The basis of weed control when 
organic methods are used is the fact 
that a soil rich in organic matter is 
more easily worked and cultivation 
and tillage can be timed most advan- 
tageously. Soil rich in organic matter 
is in good shape after a rain and can 
be worked without causing clods to 
form. Spring tillage on a good or- 
ganic soil can prepare a finer seedbed. 
An equally important point is the fact 
that fertile soil, especially soil well 
conditioned with organic matter, is 
not naturally conducive to weed 
growth. Many weeds flourish in poor 
soil because crop plants just can’t 
make headway. The weed problem 
has diminished greatly on the Organic 
Experimental Farm during recent 
years, and without the use of chem- 
ical weed killers. We feel that greater 
soil fertility is the answer. Such fer- 
tility sometimes takes a few years to 
develop. Conversion to the organic 
method is not an overnight process. 


I have read your articles on the 
use of sawdust and wood wastes, but 
where can one find a comprehensive 
and scientific treatise on the use of 
sawdust. There are, of course, ad- 








In Stratford, Wisconsin 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE’S 
Collcidal Phosphate and Marland 














ED SPINDLER, Stratford, Wis.—Ph.: Rozellville 22 
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For Bigger, Better Crops 


Our process of surface-composting produces 
billions of beneficial bacteria and also growth- 
promoting hormones. The result—a superior 
product, ready for immediate use. 


Ask your Garden Supply Dealer 
Write us for folder B 


HYPER-HUMUS CO., NEWTON, N. J. 





NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


ideal for Organic farming and gardening. 
Western Farm Chemical Company 
Box 221 Woodland, California 


Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 

















ULCERS COLITIS 


ACID STOMACH 

diagnosed as such and due to hyper-acidity yet 
not in a serious stage, can be soothingly relieved 
from irritation of food roughage and excess 
stomach acid. THOMAR OKRA TABLETS add 
comforting smoothage to food bulk and rough- 
age, thereby lessening irritation and distress. 
They help absorb excess stomach acid that causes 
irritation. You may never know this blessed 
comfort until you try these tablets. 


THOMAR OKRA _ TABLETS 


185 TABLETS, $2.00; BY MAIL, $2.20 


MARTINDALE’S 


Quality Foods Since 1869 
25 N. 10th St., Phila. 7, WA 2-3480 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft and Creosote, prevents 
furnace explosions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This metal pot, (with character). Mailable. 
For free booklet (PAC) address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES up to much FUEL 








The ‘‘house out back’’ calling! ActivO 
can cure it of unpleasantness. Just 
sprinkle over waste. Odors reduced 
or eliminated. Waste converted into 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. $2.49 size } 
good for many months’ treatment... . - 
ActivO is also amazingly useful for wo opor/ 
making compost, activating soils and 

lawns, feeding potted plants, growing mushrooms, etc. 
Immensely valuable for all organic FARMING and GAR- 
DENING; indispensable in sheet composting. Send for 
complete free details. Liberal-quantity sizes only $1, and 


$2.49 ppd. dealers or 
Benson- Maclean 
Box 22 
Bridgeton, Indiana 





















[This is 


Pay Dirt by J. J. Rodale. 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 


specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 
culturist, 252 pp. $3.50 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. I. 
Rodale. These people are 
astoundingly healthy be- 
cause of the way they raise 
their food. Full details for 
applying the Hunza meth- 
ods. 263 pp., illust. $3.00 


Stone Mulching in the Garden by 
z, I. Rodale. A new in- 
vention in gardening! An 
authoritative guide to the 
use of stones and_ rocks 
for obtaining greater yields 
and healthier plants. Illus- 


trated, 164 pp. $3.00 


Humus & the Farmer by Friend 
Sykes. Biography of a 1000- 
acre English farm where 
the organic method has 
proven its superiority over 
farming with chemicals. 


Illust., 416 pp- $4.50 


Lorette System of Pruning by 
Louis Lorette. Explodes 


common fallacies. Demon- 
trates spectacularly success- 
ful method that increases 
yields and quality, 30, 
photos and diagrams. 239 


pp. $3.00 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


The Organic Farmer 


Dept. 9-F Emmaus, Pa. 
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vantages and disadvantages and dif- 
ferent ways in which it should be 
used, and, I believe, different ways 
for different crops. But I have not 
secured any comprehensive and scien- 
tific information on this subject. 
Frank C. Smith, M.D. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has recently published a 
Farmer's Bulletin on wood wastes as 
fertilizer. We have not yet seen it, 
but the Farmer's Bulletins are usually 
quite comprehensive. The reason 
that more information of sawdust 
and other wood wastes has not been 
compiled is that its true value has just 
recently been realized. Prior to a few 
years ago sawdust was, in the best 
pioneering tradition, considered some- 
thing to be burned. Now most of the 
state experiment stations recommend 
its use almost unqualified. 


It has been impressed upon me 
from time to time that the organic 
matter in our farm soils is reaching 
a dangerously low point. 

Do you have any data as to the per- 
centage of organic matter in the aver- 
age farm soil? 


It is a generally accepted fact that 
farm soils in this country now contain 
an average of one and one half per 
cent organic matter. When virgin, it 
was estimated that they contained an 
average of four per cent organic mat- 
ter. 


I would appreciate knowing how 
organic farming can be applied to the 
growing of burley tobacco. A tremend- 











In St. Johns, Michigan 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE’S 
Colloidal Phosphate and Marland 


REX N. FOSS, 406 W. Cass, St. Johns, Mich.—Ph.: 312 
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ous amount of money is spent in Ken- 
tucky each year for commercial fer- 
tilizer. 
J. Smythe Moloney 
Augusta, Kentucky 


One of the greatest problems in 
tobacco growing is the supply of 
potash in the soil. Tobacco needs 
a lot of potash to produce a high qual- 
ity leaf. Yet, when attempts are made 
to supply those large amounts with 
chemical fertilizers, growers frequent- 
ly get into trouble. Muriate of potash, 
a principle chemical potash fertilizer, 
contains large amounts of chlorine. 
When the chlorine builds up in the 
soil the burn quality of the tobacco 
is greatly reduced. Therefore, unless 
the farmer turns to another source of 
potash he is greatly handicapped. 
Granite dust has been shown by the 
Connecticut Experiment Station to be 
the finest source of potash for tobacco, 
producing the highest quality leaf. 
Granite dust is an entirely acceptable 
natural rock fertilizer. Greensand 
marl can be used with equal effective- 
ness to solve this important problem. 


Most authorities recommend that 
all heavy pruning of fruit trees be 
done in the dormant season. That’s 
what I have always practiced. 

However, my late friend, Mr. Neil 
Martin of Florence, did year-round 
pruning. He reasoned that cutting 
out excessive growth after picking 
peaches would make the other fruit 
buds stronger. 

What do you think about my prun- 
ing as soon as peaches are picked? 

Clyde Bearden 
Russelville, Alabama 


Many competent authorities say 





In Michigan and Indiana 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE'S 
Colloidal Phosphate and Marland 


JESS FANNING, Monroe, Mich. & Ind.—Ph.: 4760 
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Now- you Too CAN ENJOY 
Bla 
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IN YOUR PRESENT REFRIGERATOR 


e ° 599 
“de-frost-it 

Be free of the drudgery of defrosting your electric re- 
frigerator by hand. With ‘‘de-frost-it’’, you'll no longer 
be bothered with thick frost that soaks up moisture and 
odors and robs foods of natural freshness and flavor. 
With ‘‘de-frost it’’ only a tissue-thin film of frost forms 
daily, and this is removed automatically while you 
sleep! You save on food, electricity and up-keep! Your 
refrigerator is always at peak efficiency. Order your 
“‘de-frost-it"’ today...fits all electric refrigerators. 
Only $9.50 Postpaid, ($10.25 W. of Miss.) from: 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS, 9-F, 235 Halsey, Newark, N. J. 





Electrical Health Aids! 
Pe S\ HEATING PAD 


Ca 
ei Superior quality... over 100 
¥ ¢ variations of heat... double 
‘ “ thermostatic safety control. . 
~ snap-fastened cover . easily 
ye - ™ removable for cleaning. HEAT 


SEALED WATER PROOF 

COVERING FIREPROOF 

B ASBESTOS INNER LINING 
* . Only $9.50 Postpaid! 

($10.25 W. of Miss.) Order 


today 


* 


VAPORIZER 


Finest on the market... recom 
mended by physicians everywhere 
Produces soothing, medicated va- 
pors to relieve congestions due to 
olds and other minor irritations 
Only $4.50... Postpaid ($5.00 
W. of Miss.) Order now! 





ORGANIC PRODUCTS, 9-F, 235 Halsey, Newark, N. J. 





MIGHTY MIDGET VINE PRUNER 





Organic Products is proud to announce the Mighty Midget 
Vine Pruner. The perfect tool for today’s vine pruning 
tasks. Weight 20 oz. Length 193” Seasoned hickory, 


bolted-on type handles. Only $5.25. ($5.75 W. of Miss.) 


Send your order today. 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS, 9-F, 235 Halsey, Newark, N. J. 
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bil. to-day / 








Have the latest in this newest method 
of farming delivered to your mail 
box every month! Enclose remit- 
tance or we will bill you. BUT... 
mail the coupon below—TODAY! 


tan alates a a ademas” 
: The Organic Farmer,Box 9F, Emmaus,Pa. : 

« Start my subscription immediately for: 
1 year @ $3.00 3 years @ $7.00 

. 5 years @ $10.50 

Payment enclosed ¢ BI me ....-. 


Name 


Street & No. . 


state .... 








A New Frontier Lies 
Beneath Your Feet! 


Earthworms, Their Intensive 
Propagation 
by Dr. T. J. Barrett 

EARTHWORMS, THEIR _IN- 
FENSIVE PROPAGATION is 
more than the story of earthworm 
raising. It’s the story of a new 
frontier opened by the thousands 
of urban and city dwellers who 
have turned to the land for secur- 
ity. It’s the story of how you can 
build a subsistence homestead and 
security with the lowly earthworm. 
Learn how the earthworm can 
help you build a fertile, produc- 
tive place in the sun wherever you 
set foot! Get this amazing book 
today—only $1.00! 


Rodale Press, 9-F, Emmaus, Pa. 
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prune only during the dormant sea- 
son. Others say prune while the 
leaves are on the trees. Perhaps the 
most widely accepted advice is to 
prune while the knife is sharp—when- 
ever you can stir up the ambition. 
There is certainly no need to be afraid 
about pruning in the summer. Gustave 
L. Wittrock, curator of the New York 
Botanical Gardens, says that wounds 
caused to the tree by pruning heal 
best during July and August. 





A Note to Clubs 
In Search of Program Material 











Clubs and organizations of all types 
frequently have difficulty finding 
speakers who can enliven a program 
and at the same time leave the audi- 
ence with a feeling that they have 
learned something. The Organic Far- 
mer and Organic Gardening maga- 
zines are anxious to help any program 
chairmen who are on the lookout for 
that kind of speaker. We will gladly 
refer you to someone who knows the 
organic method well and who can 
make a sound presentation of it to 
people who may not have had any 
previous introduction to it. 

Philip S. Wells of 24 Seventh Ave., 
Haddon Heights, N. J., is a well quali- 
fied speaker with a broad background 
in organiculture and pleasant plat- 
form manner. President of the South 
Jersey Organic Gardeners’ and Farm- 
ers’ Club, he has explained the pur- 
poses and values of organiculture on 
speaking tours in many states. 








In Mount Kisco, New York 











HOOVER SOIL SERVICE’S 
Colloidal Phosphate and Marland 


JAMES WOOD, Wood St., Mt. Kisco, N.Y.—Ph.: 6-4758 
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Birds Mass-Produce Fertilizer 

Sea birds are the major industrialists 
of the Guano Islands, off the coast of 
Peru and Ecuador. For centuries, mil- 
lions of them—gulls, cormorants, peli- 
cans, gannets and penguins—have de- 
posited guano (Spanish for dung) all 
over the islands, in some places in a 
layer a mile deep. A rich source of 
nitrogen, guano is an extremely valu- 
able fertilizer and has been used by 
Peruvian farmers for 700 years. It 
was once the chief source of revenue 
for the government of Peru, which 
recently passed strict laws to protect 
the birds and their deposits. The 
dignified-looking birds, which jam 
their islands worse than New Yorkers 
gasping at Coney Island on a hot 
August day, produce 200,000 tons of 
guano a year, only ten per cent of 
which is allowed to be exported. 
Guano is a fine fertilizer in small 
quantities, but in large doses it is so 
strong that absolutely no vegetation 
grows on the islands. 





*‘We made it—we made it!”’ 





In Terre Haute, Indiana 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE’S 
Colloidal Phosphate and Marland 


JOE FRANCIS, Rt. |, Terre Haute, Ind. —Ph.: Prairieton 
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modern 
miracles of 
science and 
nature! 

Crow authentic, 


live dwarf trees! 


Fascinating hobby ! 
Fabulous profit ! 


WRITE NOW! 
seed & instructions 


send 25c to cover handling 
MINIATURE NURSERY CLUB OF AMERICA 
Dept.1, P.0. Box 18696, Rimpau Sta. Los Angeles 19, California 


Whe! a 
a Morar in 

















ORIENTAL POPPIES 


vill send one each of the following better varie- 
orrectly labeled. Enchantress, H. Elizabeth, 
. Cayeux, Mrs. Perry, Pink Radiance, Salmon 
low, Sass Pink, Crimson Pompom, Barr’s White. 
Field-grown plants $3.00 (postpaid). FREE 
eratLecve listing over 250 varieties of HARDY 


LOHREY FLORAL GARDENS 
PLAINS RD, MENTOR, OHIO 


BULBS UNUSUAL 
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For fall planting. Winter-hardy Gladiolus, 

Lily of Peru, Foxtail Lily, Hardy Cyclamen, 

Hardy Orchids, Yellow Trillium, Japanese 

Irises; a few out of many in our New 

Illustrated Catalog, sent on request. 
REX. D. PEARCE 

Dept. D Moorestown, New Jersey 








= This easy-to-grow, hardy, 
Pw vine makes a beautiful 
flowering display on garden 


wall, trellis, porch, stump 
or electric pole. Plant 
several this fall for an 
abundance of blooms next 
summer. Write for FREE 
color folder today. 


JAMES |. GEORGE & SON, Box F, Fairport, N. Y. 














DEALERS IN ORGANIC SUPPLIES 


For details of important new service being in- 
stituted for your benefit, write... today... to: 


Rodale Press, 46 S. West, Allentown, Pa. 








GROW BIGGER, EXTRA 
BLOSSOM GERANIUM 
PLANTS 


Hold your Geranium plants, ‘‘dor- 
mant’’ over winter, like the large 
ove illustrated. Get bigger plants 
each year. Our three fully illustrated 
methods are “‘time tested.” Direc- 
tions fully explained... only $1.50. 
Beautify your garden with large, 
pest free geranium plants. National- 
ly advertised products since 1930. 


J. H. MURA CO., Dept. 0 


1627 N. Main St., Racine, Wis. 
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Classified rates 22¢ a word. 
Minimum, 25 words, or $5.50. 





Natural, finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, to feed the 
soil and sepleaiah fertility. Write MIDWEST PHOS- 
PHATE COMPANY, D'Arcy Building, Joliet, Illinois, or 
NORMAN OLDT, Kempton, Rt. 3, Pennsylvania. 
COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE AND GLAUCONITIC MARL— 
the only two mined products that have the power of Base 
Exchange in your soil For Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 
Write for details. Dealers wanted. JESS NNING, 
4951 South Custer Road, Monroe, Michigan. 

MICHIGAN! Go Organic with Hoover's Colloidal Phosphate 
and ao (Glauconite Marl). Put trace elements i 
the soil and feed your livestock the best. EORGE £ 
FOSTER, 5573 M-\1, Saline, Michigan. a 


HELP WANTED 











AGENTS WANTED 


CASH IN ON YOUR SPARE TIME! Sell beautiful new 
Regal Christmas Greeting Cards and Gift Assortments 
No experience necessary Costs nothing to get started. 
Show wonderful samples to friends, relatives, neighbors. 
Merely take orders and pocket up to 100% profit. Write 
today for saimples on approval. REGAL GREETINGS, 
Dept. 123, Ferndale, Michigan. 


BOOKS G&G PUBLICATIONS | 


TOMATO GROWERS—Just_ ‘published — 1952 American To- 
mato Yearbook. Crammed with important facts. Send $2.00 
Complete volume 1949-52, $4.00. MACFARLAND PUBLI- 
CATIONS, 319 Scoteh Plains Ave., Westfield 5, N. J 


CORSAGE MAKING MATERIALS 


SUPPLIES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS. Floral tape, 
Tying wire, Corsage Bags. Artificial Flower Parts. Write 
for Free Catalog Now! FLORAL ART, Dept. OF-9, Tea- 
neck, N. J. 








~ EARTHWORMS 


SPECIAL—BEDS OVERCROWDED. Dr. Oliver’s soilution 
worms. Culture. (Worms of all sizes). 1000—$3.95; 2000— 
$7.50; 4000—$14.00 Live delivery, WIZARD WORM 
RANCH, Donalsonville, Ga. 

RED EARTHWORMS make valuable compost from leaves, 
grass and garbage. $4.00 per thousand. Excellent for fish- 
ing. Office in rear. MYRTLE KESSINGER, (210 Eighth 
Ave., Arcadia, California. 

PLANT RED WIGGLERS around fruit trees, shrubs; 
watch growth Raise fish bait 1000, or gallon culture, 
$5.00 plus postage UCKY STRIKE EARTHWORM 
FARM, Heflin, La 

GROW MILLIONS EARTHWORMS by our methods. 18 
Year's Experience. Most Informative Circulars, Low Prices, 
Prompt Shipment Our Dirt Experience Guides You 
R.A CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


FOR SALE 
BUILD ON 80 BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED ACRES. Half 


tillable, half timber. 30 miles from Kansas City. Kansas 
Good water. Natural gas Electricity Reasonably priced 
10 miles from unlimited supply of free, soil building corn 
cobs. BOX 462, Nenana, Alaska. 


FOODS 


ORGANICALLY PRODUCED FOODS sold at TOP FARM, 
Rural Route 3, Woodstock, Illinois. Phone—Hebron 2812. 
We welcome visitors Drive out 


FERTILIZERS G SOIL CONDITIONERS __ 


ARROW BRAND 30% ROCK PHOSPHATE, finest ma 
terial for less, distributed in Ohio by OHIO ROCK PHOS- 
PHATE SALES, Route 6, Springfield, Ohio. Dealers 
wanted in some sections 

RUHM'S 30% PHOSPHATE ROCK. Bag. ton or carload. 
Boosts As crops, vegetables taste better; lasting qualities 
H. F. SCOTT, Domvilie, Grenville County, Ontario, Canada. 
aan" - Let — cai, ROCK for Vermont. Also Glau- 
conite “Greensand.” By the bag, ton or carload 
SUSTIN. BRANDE. R. D. I, _Middlebury, Vermont. 


FINER THAN FROG HAIR—**RUHM’S” PHOSPHATE 
OCK. No other Phosphate as fine. Also Glauconite Green 
Sands. FRED VEITH, 3505 Mozart Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Dept. 

POWDERED ROCK PHOSPHATE, highest quality, lo low as 
$22 ton Prices in March issue. GREENSAND $25 ton 
H. R. LEFEVER, Spring Grove, Pa. (at etn Mh York 
County). 

HOOVER'S SOFT PHOSPHATE with Colloidal Clay. It 
pays to use colloidal Phosphate the natural soil builder with 
its many trace elements. Agents and Dealers Wanted. Free 
literature. SPINDLER SOIL SERVICE, Stratford, Wis. 
The keys to MORE PROFITABLE FARMING AND GAR- 
DENING: Collotdal Phosphate has 10 major and 11 trace 
elements. Kaylorite (Glauconitic Marl) has’ 18 major and 
30 trace elements. Let's go ORGANIC with these two or- 
ganically recommended products—and LOEBER SOIL SER- 
VICE, tttt North Clark St., Chicago 10, IM. Phone Who 


1 0500 




















HOOVER'S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and KAYLORITE 
GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and Iowa—Colloi 
ial contains 10 meas and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite 

18 major. 30 tra elements Build rather than stimulate 
soils HESPEN SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, Fremont, 
Nebraska. 
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Bally, Pa. 





WANT MIDDLE AGE COUPLE with farm experien e for 
permanent job on Organic Farm. Replies must state refer- 
ences and qualifications. Will interview at farm. Reply 
TOP FARM, R. _3, Woodstock, Illinois. 


WANTED—Position as caretaker-manager of a smal 1 farm- 
estate where the use of commercial fertilizers, insecti des, 
germicides, artificial insemination, pasteurization, and the 
slaughter of birds and animals is prohibited Describe 
duties required, and living facilities furnished for man, 
wife and two teen-age children. WILLARD R. CLARK, 
Box 321, Quechee, Vermont. Wit. ‘ae 

IRISH WOOLENS 
SHALL WE THINK OF WINTER NOW? Maybe wed 
better! Wonderful warm tweeds and blankets from Avoca 
Handweavers, Co. Wicklow (ever been there?) Scottish 
tartans. Even kilts. CAROL BROWN, Putney 70, Vt. 

LADYBUCS 


NATURE'S CONTROL FOR INSECTS. Ladybugs will 
destroy aphis and other soft-bodied insects $3.00 for 
approximately 30 thousand Ladybugs. Wholesale price on 
two gallons or more Guaranteed live delivery Full 
directions included. Postage extra Shipped by air—east 
of Rockies. O. B. LESTER, Route 2, Sonora, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS, etc., cleaned and deodor- 
ized by application of miracle fermentation Comes in 
pellet form Reducés masses, opens clogged drains, cess- 
pools, etc Saves annual pumping and cleaning costs 
Costs $2.50 per tre —— Shipped parcel post anywhere in 
U.S. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC SEWER 
CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Allston 34, Mass. 
UNIQUE INF ORBAL STATIONERY. Twenty original 
drawings by z0 ye s of Lehigh Valley. Fitting is all 
purposes Postpaid $1.25. MRS. WILLIAM 
H STEUGERWALD, “213 s. {7th Street, Allentown, Penna. 
YOUR LEATHER JACKET renovated expertly; cleaned, 
redyed, relined, new collars. resewed, zippers, wristlets, 
waistbands, alterations. FREE Circular. BERLEW MFG. 
CO., Dept. 9, Freeport, N. Y. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Send your RAW WOOL direct to the Mills for economical, 
luxuriously warm blankets and robes. Details free. WEST 
TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS, 412 Main, Etsorado. Texas. 
MAKE ~ MONEY addressing envelopes Jur instructions 
reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 











ORCANIC TRADING POST 
GILBERT'S + oy age se GRAPES GROWN 'GANI- 
CALLY & GO ! Seediless ee too. NO chemicals, 
amt — , 4--- od. Vrite now for prices, 
LPERT’S ORGANIC FARM, Rt. 2G, Sultana, Calif. 
saad E MAPLE SYRUP, rich in Minerals, Organic. 1 
Gallon $6.50; gallon $3.50; quart $2.25. West of Miss- 
issippi $7 20, $4.00, $2. 40 postpaid or $5.25 per gallon, 
you pay parcel post. Also Maple Sugar. JOHN BACON, 
Johnson, Vermont. 








SOIL ANALYSIS 


If 3 you want to know about and purchase the only two 
mined products that have the power of Base Exchange in 
your soil (Write) for Florida, WILL J. HOOVER, Lock 
Box 748, Kissimmee, Florida. For all other states, 
HOOVER SOIL SERVICE, Gilman, Illinois. 

STOP THAT GUESSWORK! Your 
laboratory soil analysis —— 
recommendations for Lime, Plant Foc mus, Tra 
elements. EDWIN HARRINGTON, aoteaee Chemist, 
Carversville, Pennsylvania. Write today for full information. 


WANTED TOBUY 


WANTED! Strictly organically raised grains. Must be of 
highest quality Premium prices paid Eastern United 
States only, PAUL K. KEENE, Penns Creek, Penna. 
= Oe 

WANTED! DEALERS IN TEXAS to handle COLLOIDAL 
PHOSPHATE and GLAUCONITE MARL. Write for in 


formation and prices, JOSEPH MARANTO, 900 Wiley 
Ave.. Marshall, Texas. 





s 
eae! 


wae LECTURES \ 

LECTURES and KODACHROMES on practical organic 
farming and gardening. Have farmed for 13 years. Pioneer 
ed Natural farming methods 9 years Make m living 
farming, 80 acres tates reasonable. JOHN P. MOYER, 





The Organic Farmer 
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Th . . 
os 6 Fascinating True Story of 
S- 
or 4 
j + 
= the World’s Healthiest People 
base 
ina. 
NG, The story of THE HEALTHY HUNZAS, by J. I. Rodale, 
— proves we can have a healthier, more-enjoyable way of living! 
F Have you ever wondered what would happen if a whole 
= race of people ate nothing but unprocessed and unrefined 
a foods during its entire life span? Here is your answer— 
hg the Healthy Hunzas...a happy, cheerful, healthy race! 
one ) Y 
eply Read about these fascinating agrarian people from North- 
aes ern India. They return to the soil everything they have 
des, taken from it. Chemicals, poisons, highly refined foods 
an are unknown. These people ...almost alone in the world 
ribe peo} 7 
ae today ...are completely healthy and well adjusted. Read 
cae this absorbing book now... you'll learn a lot about good 
a living and farming. Only $3.00 per copy. Order yours 
we'd today from: 
.voca / 
ttsh Rodale Press, Box 9F, Emmaus, Pa. 
will 
for 
e on 
Full 
east 
rnia 
odor- 
8 in 
cess- 
costs 
re in 
WER 
Mass. 
ginal / 
r all , ; ‘ i s, 
1AM 
enna 
ane time to compost autumn wastes 
MFG. 
oat OR BETTER CO. POS WIT UT MA URE 
VEST 
—— duces odors in outdoor toilets @ stimulates weak 
nd 3. soils @ builds valuable humus @ remineralizes 
ea your soil @ increases fruit and vegetable production 
—_— HERE IS WHAT IT CONTAINS: 
= hormones @ phosphate rock @ bacteria @ min- 
yrices, erals @ trace elements @ vitamins @ peat base 
Calif. (all blended to give you the BEST activator) 
ic 1 . 
Mis HERE IS WHAT YOU CAN USE: 
aN B.C.A. and any of the following wastes will give 
' you a rich compost: leaves, grass cuttings, manure, 
garbage, plant residues, green matter, rotten fruit, 
fish wastes, corn cobs, corn husks, chaff straw, 
y two BACTERIAL COMPOST ACTIVATOR packing house and cannery wastes, and almost any 
1ge in Yes, this is truly free compost time. Autumn other organic waste! 
Lock wastes...leaves, plant residues, lawn clippings 
states, and many others... offer tons of composting ma- FREE LITERATURE 
_— terial—FREE! And conveniently in time for you to (PSSST SR TST TT ESET E EERE 
end is make compost that will give you prize vegetables, © 
"leans blue ribbon flowers, NEXT SPRING. The difference oneanic. tok, cont. ¥-068 
emist, i between just another garden and a really delight- 7 
astion ful organic garden depends on what you do NOW, copes one eS a order: please send the units 
— when tons of free organic matter are at your > Re TW Cee Saws 
~-— = disposal. [C) |! unit ($1.00 Prepaid; $1.20 W. of Miss.) 
A And you do not need manure for really fine com- () 2 units ($2.00 Prepaid; $2.40 W. of Miss.) 
Penna. post. Just add B.C.A. (Bacterial Compost Activator) C] 6 units ($4.50 Prepaid; $5.00 W. of Miss.) 
= to any vegetable or animal waste. This rich, black [] 25 units ($12.50 Prepaid; $13.50 W. of Miss.) 
—— activator, laden with essential bacteria, gives you : : 7 r 5 , 
NIDAL important biological balance and control—whether Each unit is enough for 2 to 1 ton of compost. 
evitey you compost in heaps or sheet compost. 
Pia PLAY SAFE WITH COMPOST—ADD 68B.C.A. DE iiccenticintiacnincdeteianeadmmamethlsadeasdba 
: HERE IS WHAT IT DOES: ee EMER EEE RT LC 
pone @ converts waste into fertilizer @ helps regulate 
” living moisture and aeration in the soil @ increases  nitncacnnicttnenrienasvdsaboustcasagabiaieaeaiee 
OYER, enzyme action © encourages earthworms @ re- PRSSSSSSES SESE REECE SESE REST EE eee eee 
‘armer September, 1952 63 
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2 Sheet Composting a Short-cut 
For Organic Matter 

For farming on a scale bigger than the 
compost-pile method, sheet composting is a 
short-cut in the farmer’s quest for organic 
matter. Grasses and legumes can be grown 
from spring until fall and worked into the 
ground any time the soil is not frozen. For 
soils of low fertility, rye and buckwheat are 
especially good. And the farmer will find 
that cost of seed for sheet composting crops 
is much lower than outright purchase of fer- 
tilizers. A sturdy rototiller or heavy disk can 
be used to work the green matter into top 
soil. If the crop is plowed under then maxi- 
mum depth should be four or five inches in 
order to permit aerobic bacteria to work 
better. 

A practical method is to sheet compost a 
parcel of land not in a cash crop. In case of 
old pastures which may be out of balance 
the addition of limestone, rock phosphate 
and manure is advantageous before plowing. 

With moisture supplied by rain or irriga- 
tion and given proper temperature, digestive 
enzymes from soil organisms start breaking 
down carbohydrates, sugars, starches, cellu- 
lose, proteins, fats and lignins into plant 
nutrients. Though the process starts slowly 
it speeds up under favorable conditions, In 
addition to the green bulk above ground 
sheet composting adds an appreciable supply 
of organic matter in the form of countless 
rootless and dead bodies of soil organisms; 
it’s a quickie for the organic farmer. 


®* Book Farming 

All books in the world never of themselves 
made one good farmer, but on the other 
hand, no man in this age can be a thorough- 
ly good farmer without the knowledge which 
is more easily and rapidly acquired from 
books than otherwise. Books are no substi- 
tute for open-eyed observation and practical 
experience; but they enable one familiar 
with their contents to observe with accuracy, 
and experiment with an intelligence, that is 
unattainable without them. A good book 
treating practically of agriculture, or of some 
department therein, is simply a compendium 
of the experience of past ages combined with 
such knowledge as the present generation 
have been enabled to add thereto. It may 
be faulty or defective on some points; it is 
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not to be blindly confided in, nor lavishly 
followed—it is to be mastered, discussed, 
criticized, and followed so far as its teach- 
ings coincide with the dictates of science, 
experience, and common sense. Its true of- 
fice is suggestion. (Horace Greeley. What I 
Know of Farming. G.W. Carleton & Co.) 


®* Profit Rules Agriculture 

Man has failed in his stewardship of the 
soil. As a result the world faces the tragedy 
of want and starvation. ...With our soil 
gone, we will have no cities. The tragedy 
of our times is that we have allowed dollar 
profit to determine our policy toward the 
soil. Said by Paul Bestor in his Presidential 
address, Houston. 


®* Poultryman’s Lament 
Away in the country, in a valley so green, 
I spend all my money a buying vaccine. 
Laryngo, Newcastle, for virus and sneeze, 
In vent, wing and nostril, the vaccine 
squeeze. 
Oh vaccine and sulfas, they aren’t a joke, 
To keep my chicks healthy, I keep myself 
broke. 
For ninety long days, through cocci and pox, 
I’m doctor and nurse for malingering flocks. 
And when they're all finished and ready to 
sell, 
I pray to the Heavens that they'll stay well. 
For raisin’s no pleasure, when prices are low, 
And the feed and the vaccines take all of 
my dough. 
And when my life’s over, and my grave it is 
green, 
Please don’t send me flowers, just send 


no 


some vaccine. 


®* Farm Population 

In 1870, about seven million persons—more 
than half of the gainful workers in the 
Since then, 
there has been a progressive decline in the 


country—were in agriculture. 


proportion engaged in farming, until by 
1910 it was less than a third of all the work- 
ers. At present only about eight million— 
approximately one-eighth of the labor force— 
are employed in agriculture. During the 


last eight decades, the number of farmers 
and farm hands has gone up by one-seventh 
but the total working population of the 
country has increased to almost five times 
its former size. 
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Hungry Plants Cost You Money ! 
Make sure ... NOW... your crops get the proper mineral diet! 


Marti ° 
N, 
Neturs) rae DUsp 
" Ock 
Poraae 4“ 


AEYSTOne 
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... for Natural Potash and Trace Elements 


“A soil that is rich in organic matter and that has been fertilized with natural 
minerals (rock phosphate, granite dust, etc.) achieves a balance and a freedom 
from hungry crops...”* Let Martin’s Granite Dust... safe source of Natural 
Potash and Trace Elements... be the first step toward balanced feeding of 
YOUR crops. *Organic Farmer, p. 25, May, 195) 


Yes... it’s easier to prevent mineral defi- 
ciency than to remedy results. A Fall ap- 
plication of Martin’s Granite Dust will as- 
sure your next year’s crop of ample Potash 
and more than 16 trace elements. So dc :1't 
wait for deficiency signs or stunted growth 
as illustrated by Boron deficient corn on 
left) to warn you of hungry, profit robbing 
plants. This year make a fall application 
of Martin’s Granite Dust! 
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To give you natural phos- 
phorous ... also an important 
major element, Keystone 
Granite Quarry handles 
Thompson's Four Leaf Phos- 


phate Rock. Use in combin- —— we 
ation with Martin’s Granite Dust for real Rocks and Min- 
Mineral Power. Write today for infor- erals as_ Ferti- - ra 
mation and prices on these two tried and y mee A Paine gery ond a Se fer 
proven rock products! yours now... write today to: 








369 Reasons Why Right Now Is 4 


the Time to Get That “ROTOTILLERI= 


JANUARY FERRUARY 

As snow plow it As generator, it keeps \s pump. it empties 

flooded cellars, ete 

snow things running “hen (Good year-round 
sprayer, too). 


moves as much 


This All-Purpose Machine Saves 
a... ad Time, Work, and Money All Year ‘? 


chine, it Joes vork of wheelbarrow, it takes Se it weeds gar- r y* > i " F ; 
plow, disc, and harrow the strain out of de without hurting OU'LL be ni _— ROTOT ILy 
in one operation hauling ; all year long...365 days a year. 
merece 7 starts paying for itself the day you get 
4, : ‘ so why wait? 


. 
Organic Gardener’s Dream Come 
ROTOTILLER is “‘made to order” for org 
uardeners. Its Roto-Miller chops up—and n 
into the topsoil—cover crops, weeds, le 
cornstalks, ete. Do it this Fall—by g 
— Spring have a rich, organic topsoil that fj 
JULY SEPTEMBER be the envy of gardeners, for miles arm 
lawn machine, it This is just one of the many jobs this a 
ts plants to prepares new lawns jng all-purpose machine can do! It prep 
cl gg a reation of from “rag ——— un ideal seedbed 5” to 7” deep in one ope 
es — ancinting roding Cultivates without harming plant roots. Qu 
changes into a cultivator—pump—lawn f 
bulldozer—wood saw—snow plow—spral 
even an electricity generator! 


Md 

Send for 68-Page FREE BOOKER, 
Send for FREE COPY of the new book 
LITTLE POWER—A LOT OF LIVING® 

|" 4d : ‘ Ed Robinson, author of famous ‘‘Have- 


- <<____ ee Plan. Also complete details on Rototiller p 
OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER models, ete., and 


name of nearest dealer. » 
As a power composter an electric chain Asa greenhouse culti- *°UrS I-RIEE—just mail coupon. 
it chops and mixes P its a 


dream vator, it can't be beat. 
Fall leaves directly SSSR EEeBeeeeeeeeeeeeet 
into your topsoil “ sce: demediied Aé 


Mail This For FREE BOOK 
THE NEW — - 


Lightning flhange 


QOTOTILLEp 


* RUTOTILLER is an exclusive trade mark registered 
at the U. S. Patent Office by ROTOTILLER, Inc 





As lawn mowe As mower, As 
cuts velvet-smvuoth 2 pany 


inch swath. 
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ROTOTILLER, Inc., Dept. 109, 
Troy, N. Y. 


Please send me postpaid, by return mail 
FREE copy of your 68-page book showing 
the new Lightning-Change ROTOTII.LER 4@ 
work for me 365 days in the year. 


Name 
(Please Print) 


Couny 
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